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Not in 
Hola... 


BUT HERE 


Some sneer, some cheer at the “British conscience.” 

We are indignant about injustice wherever it occurs oF 
appears to occur. Many people feel strongly enough about a 
moral issue thousands of miles away to advance it as a 

reason for unseating a Government. 

How then should we feel about a depressed: minority 

group much nearer home whose only. prespects are 
unhappiness, loneliness, unemployment, aimlessness? 

Yes, there is sucha group ... here . . . in Britain today. 
A group which meets nothing but irrational, ignorant 
rejection by the world. A group which you, as an enlightened 
person, should know about. | 

If you knew more about the unfair discrimination, the need- 
less suffering this group encounters, you would be shocked. 
¥ou would want to change things. You can—when yeu speak 
with the authority of knowledge. Learn the full facts about 
this pressing social problem by writing for the free booklet to: 
The Secretary. The British Epilepsy Association, 

Dept. SR., 27 Nassau Street, London, W.1. 





India WELCOMES YOU 


Scenes of loveliness and splendour are commonplace in India, where 
truly hospitable people are waiting to welcome you and show you, 
with pride, the great achievements of the present as well as the glories 
of the past. 

In addition, magnificent Festivals, Exhibitions and an abundance of 


Sporting and Culwral events await you 






throughout the year. 
Modern 


railways, the latest airliners flying 


hotels, air-conditioned 


from up-to-date airports—you will 
find 


ancient land’ where history is im 


them all in this ‘newest 
the making and beauty has found 
a breathtaking abode. 


Hlustrated brochures and suggested itineraries available from your 
Travel Agent or 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 


INDIA TOURIST OFFIGE — 


28 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.!I Tel: TRAfaigar 1718 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS 






Wal fo Fats 


You'll arrive early next morning when you travel by the 
through sleeping car train from Vietorig Station, London. 
Remember there’s a similar service to Brussels. 


NIGHT FERRY 


THE REGULAR SERVICE YOU CAN RELY ON 
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SRUSSELS 
8.43 am 


For further information 

please apply te 

principal travel agents 

or the 

Continental Enquiry Office, 
Victoria Statien, London, S.W.1. 
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Ch) TESTS, BOMBS, BASES. 


Central Hall Westminster 
Monday, February 15, 7.30 


Michael Foot 
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Bertrand Russell 
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Dr. Donald Soper 
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An American Stuart Hall 
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Tickets I/- from 
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A HISTORY OF 
MILITARISM 


CIVILIAN AND MILITARY 


Alfred Vagts 


A new and revised edition of the only work that traces the 
growth and development of armies as active political forces from 
the Middle Ages to the present, with special reference to the 
Europe of the last two centuries. 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


IN BRITAIN, it snowed. Where it didn’t snow, there 
was fog. 
* 


THE GENEVA TALKS on the suspension of atomic 
tests were resumed. President Eisenhower, in his 
State of the Union message, revealed that the 
United States had perfected an anti-continental 
ballistic missile, and that he was aware that the 
Soviet Union had the same sort of thing. General 
Blagonravov, a Soviet space scientist, said that it 
was too early to fix a specific date for a Soviet 
landing on the moon, The United States Navy 
bathyscaphe, Trieste, reached an undersea depth of 
four and a half miles, a new low. 


* 


MR. MACMILLAN said farewell to Ghana and 
arrived in Nigeria where, according to the Daily 
Mail, he walked arm-in-arm with an African 
‘mammy’ and, according to the News Chronicle, 
told a multi-racial club that it was an example ‘of 
what should be everywhere.’ The Governor of 
Kenya declared an end to the seven-year-old state 
of emergency, and rumours persisted that the 
Nyasaland administration was on the verge of 
releasing Dr. Banda. Those old acquaintances, 
the Governor of Cyprus, its President-elect, and 
its future Vice-President (Foot, Makarios and 
Kutchuk) converged on London for talks about 
the future of the island—a mere five weeks before 
it becomes independent. India and Pakistan 
resolved five outstanding border disputes, and 
Lord Montgomery, leaving New Delhi for 
London, and a proposed visit to Peking in the 
near future, said variously that the true Chinese 
government was the Communist one, that Franco 
was a good man who was fighting the Com- 
munists, that India needed economic aid, and that 
‘I never interfere with things that are not my 
business. Mr. Malik, Soviet Ambassador in Lon- 
don, got promotion, and M. Pinay, Finance 
Minister in Paris, got the push. 


* 


THREE LEADING BRITISH aircraft companies— 
Vickers, English Electric and Bristol—merged, 
and Mr. Duncan Sandys promised increased 
government aid for the industry. Lloyds Bank and 
the District Bank announced their 1959 profits, 
up by 25 and 17 per cent. respectively, bringing the 
average profits of all the banks for their first 
uncontrolled year to 22 per cent. Mr. Jasper and 
Mr. Murray, company directors, were arrested, 
charged respectively with offences under the 
Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act and with 
aiding and abetting Mr. Grunwald in fraudulent 
conversion and, like Mr. Grunwald, were re- 
manded on bail of £40,000 apiece. Mr. Marples, 
making speeches in Washington, proposed to 
employ traffic wardens in Britain who would issue 
‘tickets’ for ‘stationary’ offences by motorists. It 
was announced that London’s pink zone is to con- 
tinue, but in a paler shade, for certain parking 
restrictions are to be raised and certain temporary 
parks to be closed. 


* 


SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON offered a back-dating of 
whatever pay increase is awarded to railwaymen 
by the independent pay committee in April, but 
fears of a token strike remained. One of the first 
trains on the £2 million Bedford-St. Pancras diesel 
service broke down, disorganised the first day’s 
working and made a lot of people very cross, but 
the London-Glasgow express demonstrated the 
benefits of unpunctuality by being too late on 
Thursday to run into a derailed goods train. 


* 
WEI KAO-HOU, a Chinese mill-machinest, did a 
year’s work in an eight-hour shift on New Year's 
Day. News is awaited of a revision of the norm 
for mill-machining, and so is a translation from 
the Chinese of the congratulations of Wei's fellow 
mill-machinists. Brigitte Bardot gave birth; Lady 
Pamela Mountbatten got married; and Nevil Shute 





died. 
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NEVER SO GOOD? 


ft i latest recruit to the campaign against the 
we’ve-never-had-it-so-gooder is welcome: the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. Fisher’s views 
do not automatically command respect, or even 
attention; but they happen in this case to be symp- 
tomatic of the growing reaction against national 
complacency and smugness. He was not, as some 
critics have tried to suggest, arguing that pros- 
perity corrupts; nor was he indulging in senti- 
mental cravings for the good old days when it 
could safely be assumed that the poor would be 
always with us, forming a reservoir of misery 
clearly designed by providence to keep busybodies 
happy in the exercise of charity. He was merely 
arguing that material prosperity is not necessarily 
a valid criterion of spiritual welfare: or, we might 
add, of social welfare, in the broadest sense of 
that term. 

It is not even as if present prosperity can be 
claimed as the reward of shrewd political judg- 
ment. The financial crises which shook two Con- 
servative Chancellors of the Exchequer out of 
office in the lifetime of the last Government hardly 
represent a monument to its skill. But even if the 
Government is given the benefit of the doubt—if 
it is conceded that its economic policies, being 
basically sound, deserved their success—this 
would not be a reason for casting caution aside; 
for ceasing to maintain that critical watchfulness 
which is the chief duty of the press. 

But why can we not (we are often asked) be 
more ‘constructive’? Can we not follow the good 
example of some of our contemporaries: the 
periodical which fancies itself in the role of 
prompter, standing in the wings and telling 
Ministers (in rather patronising tones) what they 
ought to be saying, or doing? Or that journal 
which specialises in what appear to be reasoned 
critical surveys of government policy, written 
from the comfortable assumption that govern- 
ment policy is always, broadly speaking, right? 
No doubt such papers perform a useful function, 
but it is not the one that a free press traditionally 


exists to provide. Our job is to find out if and 
where the shoe pinches. and to proclaim the fact 
—rudely if necessary. And to do this it is not 
necessary to be in close touch with the Boot 
Trades Association; in fact it is desirable to have 
as little connection with such established bodies 
as possible. 

If the Spectator has felt compelled in recent 
months to be more, not less angrily vocal about 
the disorders of modern society, it is simply 
because when people are as comfortably 
feather-bedded as they are today they are apt 
not to hear quiet warnings. As Bernard Shaw 
early discovered in his career, there are times 
when it is necessary to be strident, and shocking, 
and to offend the susceptibilities of many respect- 
able citizens, if they are to be woken up to pain- 
ful realities. It is curious how many people who 
have the warmest admiration for Shaw—or, more 
significant still, for Swift—cannot see that the 
kind of humbug and self-deception which they 
sought to expose exists in every society, requir- 
ing constant attention; and—as the Archbishop 
said last week of the Church—the dangers are 
never greater for society than when materially 
it is doing very nicely. 

Press vigilance happens to be all the more 
needed in Britain today because of the absence 
of any effective political opposition. The Liberals 
are still struggling for survival; they simply have 
not the resourcés to make themselves felt. It is 
arguable, too, that they also lack the leadership. 
However admirable his sentiments, however 
amiable his personality, Jo Grimond lacks that 
capacity to needle his way under his adversaries’ 
thick skins. As for the Labour Party, its present 
condition is pathetic; and there are no signs of 
any improvement—nor are likely to be, so long 
as its members remain hypnotised by the con- 
troversy. over nationalisation. 

The silliness of this argument has been further 
demonstrated in the past few days. Tribune has 
called for a show-down—a vote for or against 
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the Gaitskell retreat from public ownership, with 
the leadership at stake—as if nationalisation 
were the only important issue for the party’s 
future. But what happens when Michael Foot, 
the apostle of ‘real’ Socialism, tries to apply it to 
present-day problems? In his Daily Herald article 
last Friday Mr. Foot cites the Piccadilly affair as 
his chief example of something that couldn’t 
happen under socialism. But the point of the 
Piccadilly affair is that the London County 
Council—Socialist-controlled—has been respon- 
sible for what has happened. And if land were 
publicly owned, as Mr. Foot would like it to 
be, would that have made any difference? Would 
not the LCC have been just as anxious to sell to 
the highest bidder, turning a blind eye to its own 
regulations in case the profit from the deal might 
be reduced? 

The longer this boring internal and internecine 
Labour argument on nationalisation continues, 
the greater is the need for non-party journals and 
groups to take over the Opposition’s functions. 
Where there is a political vacuum, it tends to 
attract independent-minded people into it to per- 
form what is, after all, the most essential service 
of a democracy: opposition. And it looks as if 
Labour’s pains will last a long time—wunless 
members find time to learn the lesson implicit in 
a new study, British Conservatism 1832-1914, by 
R. B. McDowell (Faber, 21s.}, ia the passages 
dealing with the Conservative Party’s transition 
from protection to free trade in the middle of the 
last century. It is always, of course, easier for 
Conservatives, with their established pragmatic 
tradition, to change their minds without feeling 
that they have sacrificed their principles. But to 
most members of the party a century ago Pro- 
tection meant more than nationalisation does to 
the ordinary Labour supporters today. Dr. 
McDowell quotes a remark of Malmesbury’s that 
when protection went ‘the party was lightened by 
a heavy spar—but that spar was its mainmast.’ 
Yet as soon as the party finally cut the mainmast 
adrift it had nO difficulty in restoring its old 
fortunes. 

The significant point for Labour supporters is 
how easily a party can survive the shock of break- 
ing with its past, if the past has ceased to be 
relevant. Dr, McDowell quotes Lord Derby as 
admitting surprise ‘how mere fidelity to party 
ties and some personal feeling has kept together 
so large a body of men under most adverse 
circumstances, and in the absence of any cry 
or leading question to serve as a broad line of 
demarcation between the two sides of the house’ 
~——-words which might well apply to Labour in 
1960 if the party makes the break; there is no 
reason to believe, as the diehards of the Left 
insist, that the lack of a readily distinguishable 
policy to differentiate them from Conservatives 
will be destructive. What Labour needs, in fact, 
is not so much a distinctive policy as a distinctive 
attitude of mind: an approach to politics that is 
at once more flexible, more radical, and more 
pragmatic than it now has. But whether Mr. 
‘Gaitskell will be able to turn it in this direction, 
as he clearly wishes to do, remains in doubt; his 
past record as a leader (as distinct from a holder- 
together) of his party is not encouraging. And in 
the meantime the real work of Opposition 
remains to be done by other organisations—and 
by the press. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


BMA Ban 


N organisation which needs to indulge in a 
Aiwa of intensive self-criticism is the British 
Medical Association. A few weeks ago the BMA 
Council was attacked by The Times for its 
decision to ban a family planning advertisement 
from one of the booklets published in association 
with the Family Doctor; this, The Times com- 
plained, was a deplorable weak-kneed concession 
to the opinions of a minority pressure group— 
Roman Catholic doctors, reputedly about one- 
sixth of the profession. The British Medical 
Journal has since been trying to justify this. The 
Times, it recalls, has itself been at fault in the past; 
notably during the war when a Central Council 
for Health Education advertisement about intes- 
tinal infections was refused. In any case—the BMJ 
continues—the advertisement was not banned by 
the Council: it was withdrawn by the chairman 
of the Family Doctor Committee before a vote 
was taken. And the decision was for a different 
reason: ‘We can state unequivocally, a leading 
article in the BMJ asserts, ‘that the BMA Council 
did not succumb to the pressure of a Roman 
Catholic minority. But there are obviously grave 
doubts about the wisdom of publishing in a 
popular health magazine issued by the BMA to 
the public—and read, among others, by teenagers 
and by the immature—an advertisement which 
might be held to give the green light to contra- 
ceptive practices.’ 

These are specious arguments. The Times was 
indeed foolish to reject the advertisement, but the 
cases are not parallel: it was not the fear of a 
pressure group that troubled The Times, but the 
knowledge that the great mass of its readership 
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would have been shocked (which was, of course, 
the purpose of the advertisement). And clearly the 
family planning advertisement was withdrawn at 
the last moment to let the BMA Council out of 
an embarrassing situation. But the really deplor- 
able argument is that the publication might fall 
into’ the hands of ‘teenagers or the immature’— 
a regression to the principle of the former 
obscenity law which certain public-spirited 
citizens have recently managed to get rid of. 

If the BMA Council had been sincere on this 
issue, we could condemn it for being misguided 
and leave the issue at that. But its defence is in 
faet hypocritical. The Family Doctor and its 
associated publications are a commercial under- 
taking; and this sometimes leads them, as we 
have noted before in the Spectator, to throw medi- 
cal considerations overboard: 

Last summer, for example, they sponsored a 
pamphlet Know and Enjoy your daily bread. 
This made hardly any attempt at an assessment of 
the merits and demerits of bread as an article 
of diet, or to distinguish between various types of 
bread—which would have been a useful public 
service—but (as Leslie Adrian pointed out at the 
time) was ‘a quite uncritical puff of the products of 
the big~ mechanical bakeries . . . containing 
articles signed by writers with medical degrees 
but in the prose style of the copy-writer: “There 
is no finer food you can buy. And it is cheap. 
What more do you want?” The pamphlet was, 
in fact, the work of a public-relations firm which 
serves a group of big bakeries. They were perfectly 
entitled to get their products this excellent puff; 
but it was disgraceful that the British Medical 
Association should have lent its authority to it— 
as we must presume it did: for it made no 
attempt to answer the charge when we made it. 

This is only one of many points which the BMA 
would be wise to examine. Another, even more 
important, concerns medical anonymity. By en- 
forcing it (with the limp compliance of the 
General Medical Council) the BMA is simply 
bringing medical journalism into disrepute— 
because any hack can churn out a few paragraphs 
and sign himself ‘Harley Street MD, or some 
such pseudonym. The rule against doctors getting 
their names before the public, too, breaks down 
precisely at the point where it would be most 
useful: doctors with fashionable practices and 
famous patients, particularly royal patients, have 
small difficulty keeping their names in the news- 
papers: whereas a doctor who has a genuine gift 
for teaching—a David Stafford-Clark, say—is not 
even allowed to put his name on his serious TV 
programmes. 

These points touch only on the profession's 
public relations; their direct relationship with the 
community, too, ought to be causing the BMA 
concern. The general practitioner must be 
thoroughly tired of hearing himself referred to 
by politicians as the lynch-pin of the profession, 
when is fact he is treated more and more as a 
dispensing chemist. Funds for research are still 
allocated as if mental illness, so much the most 
serious medical probiem of the day, hardly mat- 
tered. Medical education lags half a century 
behind the times, concentrating on aspects of 
anatomy which are of little use to the ordinary 
doctor-to-be. The BMA has many serious prob- 
lems: it should not waste so much of its time 
on face-saving. 
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Holiday Tasks 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


ENERAL DE GAULLE does not often take holi- 

days away from home. He took one in the 
first fortnight of January, 1946, his first for five 
years. He came back from it with his mind made 
up to resign from the premiership and lead the 
opposition against the new theories of parliamen- 
tary sovereignty that were to give the Fourth 
Republic its specific character. He told no one, 
till he announced his decision six days after his 
return to an appalled Cabinet. President de Gaulle 
has again returned from just such a holiday in the 
South; for a week he saw no Official personage 
except the local prefect making his duty call. Over 
more than five hundred miles of icy roads he 
returned by car on Monday to a Paris that was 
wondering what new surprise he was bringing with 
him on this occasion. One thing was certain. He 
would not on this occasion be resigning. 

The President has till mid-March to concentrate 
on domestic and African affairs; thereafter he has 
the visit of Mr. K, followed by his own visit to 
the United States and then by the summit meeting 
in May. There are questions that will not improve 
by waiting till the summer. There is Algeria. The 
hopes of mid-November have died down. The 
Algerian ‘Provisional Government’ is insisting on 
political guarantees which it is hard for the Presi- 
dent to give. Revived terrorism has stimulated 
resentmenf amongst the European Algerians and 
so given new life to the extremist organisations. 
There is no sign of a revived alliance between 
them and the army, but the army does not at all 
like the prospect of guaranteeing free speech to 
ex-rebels while the referendum proposed by Presi- 
dent de Gaulle is in preparation. The atmosphere 
in Algeria is again unpropitious for negotiation 
and something big must be done to change it. 

But another facet of the President's policy 
offers much more immediate hope—the decision 
to accept the demand of Mali (the federation of 
Senegal and the French Sudan) for independence 
while remaining in the Community. The terms of 
this new status have to be worked out and the 
whole conception of the Community as defined 
in the Constitution has to be revised. This has 
hitherto made Community membership and inde- 
pendence incompatible. The negotiations with 
Mali will be twofold—first, negotiations for 
ceding to Mali powers hitherto exercised by the 
central authority in Paris; second, negotiations for 
retroceding certain of these ceded powers so that 
they will be exercised on behalf of both France 
and Mali on a contractual basis. The whole will 
then have to be covered by a new chapter of the 
Constitution permitting this and facilitating a 
change of status similar to Mali’s for other mem- 
bers of the Constitution. This change in the whole 
conception of the Community has naturally a 
bearing on the Algerian problem. The President 
has offered Algeria a status of ‘association’ with 
France. Such a status must be something like 
membership of the Community and it would be 
difficult therefore to deny to Algeria a right to 
independence like that of the Community mem- 
bers, because some paper distinction marked her 
off from them. 

All this has been clearly seen by the French 


nationalist Right, which helped the President into 
office and joined in voting a constitution which 
attributes to him the duty of ‘guaranteeing the 
integrity of the territory.” The French constitution 
leaves many things ill-defined, especially the 
powers of the President when he is acting as 
President of the French Community, a title that 
he holds in addition to that of President of the 


Republic. But the Right can at least put up a. 


reasonable argument for the view that in offering 
self-determination to Algeria, and indépendence 
to Mali, without even a decision of the Govern- 
ment to this effect, the President is acting ultra 
vires. This may be the devil quoting scripture, but 
it does point to a weakness in the President's 
position. The Constitution (his Constitution) says 
that the Government determines and conducts the 
policy of the nation. It is true that M. Chaban- 
Delmas, the president of the National Assembly, 
has produced out of his hat the theory of a 
reserved domain of policy, under Presidential 
direction which includes foreign policy, defence, 
Algeria and the Community, but you may read the 
Constitution threadbare without finding there a 
clear definition of any such thing. 

It is not surprising therefore that on top of the 
African problems an internal political problem 
should emerge at this moment. At first sight it has 
nothing much to do with Africa. It had for long 
been public knowledge that the most independent 
of the Ministers was M. Pinay, the Minister of 
Finance and of Economic Affairs. Alone in the 
Government he enjoyed considerable support in 
a non-Gaullist section of opinion, namely the 
conservative party, or loose association of parties, 
called the Independents (with a capital this time) 
and Peasants. It was M. Pinay who carried out 
the financial reforms of New Year, 1959, on an 
old-fashioned free-enterprise basis. He has taken 
it very ill that reforms should now be in prepara- 
tion which would extend State intervention in the 
distribution of Saharan petrol and the modernisa- 
tion of backward businesses and that would make 
obligatory the representation of employees on the 
boards of limited companies. He has also good 
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reason to know that fellow Ministers are becom- 
ing very impatient with his refusal to countenance 
any large-scale wage revision. 

M. Pinay insisted shortly after Christmas that 
he had been invited to join the Government in 
order to carry out his own policy and not a 
socialist one. If the Government wanted to change 
this policy it should make this clear by dismissing 
him. And the Government has now obliged by 
doing so. 

There had been sundry other divergences. M. 
Pinay is a stout European, who in 1955 concluded 
the Treaty of Rome which creates the Common 
Market. He was also a zealous defender of the 
Atlantic Alliance and did not like to see it 
jeopardised. On these questions he had never con- 
cealed that he was a critic within the Government. 
He was the Minister of whom President de Gaulle 
said that he did not seem to know the number of 
the republic. He is in fact a product of the Third 
Republic for whom even the Fourth was an un- 
comfortable innovation. 

The real issue between him and the President 
was therefore how far the members of a govern- 
ment should bring with them into the Cabinet the 
divergent opinions of the parliamentary majority 
instead of providing a varied diffraction of the 
presidential will, shedding light from above. It is 
not surprising that when Right-wing opposition to 
presidential policies should be mobilising itself, a 
crisis about the very conception of the Govern- 
ment should have come to the surface. Paradoxi- 
cally, one might almost say tragically, M. Pinay, 
man of the Right as he is in economic matters, is 
a liberal in Algerian and African affairs. He does 
not share the nationalist passions of his fellow 
Independents. But the real issue is whether the 
Right is to be allowed to use the attenuated par- 
liamentarism of the constitution against the 
President’s policies in Mali and Algeria. The 
Parliament that was returned at the end of 1958 
on a basis of largely negative emotions never 
looked as if it could be a very useful instrument 
to support the President’s liberal conceptions 
beyond the Mediterranean. M. Debré’s unfortu- 
nate handling of it has destroyed what little hope 
there was. President de Gaulle may, therefore, 
find himself turning into a Cromwell at home in 
order to avoid being one in the Algeria that is 
his Ireland. 


Freedom in our Lifetime? 


By KENNETH MACKENZIE 


HE Old Year’s Night party was an unusual 
i ps by South African standards in that 
people of all races were attending it; unusual by 
any standards in that among the guests were 
twelve people who have been inconclusively 
charged with high treason, and twenty more who 
have been banned by the Minister of Justice from 
attending any except purely social gatherings. 
The host and hostess were white anti-apartheid 
leaders; the party, at their house high on a hill 
in the Cape Town suburb of Clifton, with an 
unequalled view of beach and mountain. It was 
a gay, good party and it provided a rousing 
beginning to 1960. As the bells and the ships’ 
sirens sounded, the hundred or so people—dark 
skins in a slight majority over pale, political 


CAPE TOWN 


colouring ranging from an imperceptible liberal 
pink to deep red—gathered in the centre of the 
room. With right fists clenched and thumbs 
raised in the African National Congress salute, 
we sang the Congress anthem ‘Nkosi Sikelele 
Afrika’ (God Save Africa), the African voices, 
as always, making deep and moving harmonies. 
Then, waving defiant thumbs in the air, we 
shouted the Congress slogans: ‘Afrika! Mayibuyel 
Kuizi Ixesha Lethu!’ (The Xhosa means: ‘Africa! 
She will come back! Freedom in our lifetimet’) 

In that sort of atmosphere, after a good deal 
of wine had been drunk, and while everyorie was 
embracing with the intensified camaraderie that 
comes to people who feel they are under fire, 
it was easy to be optimistic. Was not freedom 
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now flowing down the continent in an irresistible 
flood? And was not the whole world on our 
side, the West and the East, American capitalists 
and Russian Communists, Christians, Hindus and 
Muslims, Jamaican peasants and British landed 
gentry? And were we not a living demonstration 
that the races could live together in love and self- 
respect? 

Was it conceivable that the pale colour- 


obsessed neurotics that governed us could stand © 


up for much longer against forces like these? 


* 


Of course, in the painfully glaring sunlight of 
January 1, things looked different. We were more 
conscious of those big Saracen armoured troop- 
carriers that turn up at our riots, of sten guns 
and batons, of the impenetrably smug sense of 
security of thousands of white housewives in the 
over-servanted drawing-rooms and of the pitiful 
organisational weaknesses of the African 
National Congress. 

1 remembered on two successive days last year 
attending as a reporter the opening of Parliament 
and the annual conference of the - Western 
Province ANC. 

At Parliament, Cadillacs brought top-hatted, 
dignified men-to Corinthian pillars and panelled 
rooms. Mounted escorts rode smartly in line. 
The police saluted. In the House, smiling 
Afrikaner MPs kept shaking each other by the 
hand. The Speaker sat on a throne, Dr. Ver- 
woerd beamed bonhomie, people spoke with prac- 
tised eloquence and knew exactly what to do 
next. Everything breathed solidity and _per- 
manence. 

The ANC conference was held in a broken- 
down church hall in a slum called Kensington. 
One could see the dry rot through a hole in the 
floor. In the front row, a baby cried and was 
suckled. At the back, women were busy cooking 
soup on paratfin stoves. Great Dostoievskian 
peasants with rolling eyes sat next to sober-suited 
clerks. There were almost as many Special Branch 
policemen as delegates. The conference started 
two and a half hours late, one of the main 
speakers did not turn up and the chairman had 
only the vaguest notions about procedure. 

Of course, it is not an entirely fair comparison. 
The. ANC is much stronger and better led in 
other provinces. and in spite of continual govern- 
ment persecution—a leader is no sooner elected 
than he is banned from attending meetings— 
the organisation is improving fast. But still the 
Memory was enough to temper one’s optimism. 


* 


In the meantime, 1960 promises to be another 
grim year of riots and police reprisals—1959 saw 
eight major riots, a record number—of bannings 
and banishments: of forced removals under :he 
Group Areas Act, of farm labour scandals, of 
another instalment of the tragi-comic Treason 
Trial, of increased humiliations for the non- 
whites and shrinking. civil liberties for all of us 
(the odds are heavy on an assault on the freedom 
of the press this year). 

This month we have what was regarded as 
the doubtiul pleasure of a visit from Mr. Mac- 
millan: it was feared that the picture of him 
shaking hands with Dr. Verwoerd would make 
the old Nazi-supporting racialist look like a 
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respectable member of the Western world. And 
the danger remains that Mr. Macmillan will use 
a form of words which will sound like approval 
in Africa and disapproval in Britain. But it now 
seems as if the visit may turn out to be a goad 
thing; although Mr. Macmillan will obviously not 
be able to meet African leaders or criticise 
apartheid, a fiock of senior newspapermen will be 
with him who, presumably, will keep their eyes 
and ears open. and speak their minds. 

Another hopeful prospect: the first perform- 
ances in Parliament of the new Progressives— 
seven MPs who finally found the weak-kneed 
opportunist United Party (Liberal in the towns, 
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racialist in the country) intolerable and formed 
their:own party, without resigning their seats. 
They are only timidly progressive, and it is 
doubtful if they will survive an election; but in 
the meantime they are among the most able of 
the Parliamentarians and they should bring a 
new reality and vigour to the session. 

Sometimes it is tempting to think that the 
whole apartheid structure will collapse under the 
weight of its own absurdity. There are serious 
proposals being considered now for segregation 
in laundries: how (it is being asked) would you 
like your daughter's sheets to lie next to those 
of a black man? 


Anti-Semitic 


My Jewish taxi-driver was very 
cross with me, and reminded me 
of some things I had said in a 
television programme on the day 
after the election. I had been taking 
part in a discussion representing 
different political points of view, 
and had said that whatever any of 
those present might feel about 
the result, there would be general satisfaction 
that Sir Oswald Mosley had lost his deposit in 
North Kensington. I added that this seemed to 
me to be evidence that the electors would have 
no truck with racialism; if the constituency that 
contains Notting Hill would not vote in significant 
numbers for the candidate of a Fascist organisa- 
tion, all was clearly well on that front. Now, the 
taxi-driver wanted to know, how did I feel about 
the swastika-daubings in Britain? 

Not too bad, i told him. As I was saying last 
week, it is important to keep separate the prob- 
lems of anti-Semitic outbreaks in Germany and 
in Britain: The slogans and swastikas on shop 
windows and doorways in this country (I have 
noted before that swastika-daubers in this country 
rarely seem to know which way round the thing 
goes) are not of any significance, though they are 
disgusting in themselves and a bitter reminder of 
past dread to those Jews who settled in this 
country from Nazi Germany. Many of them are 
the work of the deranged, as are many of the 
telephone calls and letters some MPs have been 
getting (I liked particularly the one which 
informed Mr. Brockway that his election had been 
pronounced void by the British Nazi Party, and 
G. Selby declared elected in his place), but every 
MP, and indeed every journalist, is used to getting 
communications from psychotics; I have three 
regular correspondents myself (the correspon- 
dence is rather one-sided, | fear) who are beyond 
all question raving mad. It is true, as a (sane) 
correspondent has pointed out to me, that to 
dismiss the action of lunatics as being of no 
account because it is the action of lunatics ‘is 
dangerous, because the next lunatic may turn out 
to be John Reginald Christie, and he too is harm- 
lessly eccentric until he murders six women. But 
we cannot have a complete guarantee of safety 
against the Christies of this world; we can only 
be vigilant. In any case the laws in this country 
are sufficiently strong—and, more important, 





there exists sufficient determination that they shall 
be enforced—to stop Fascist riff-raff getting out 
of hand. 

* 


But there are two further matters to be con- 
sidered, both of them rather more important than 
a few chalkings on walls or a few smashed win- 
dows. The first is the existence in this country of 
Fascist or semi-Fascist groups, of which there 
are something like half a dozen. I have the 
journal of one of them by me as I write: it is 
the most scurrilous of such broadsheets | have 
seen—very much on the lines of Mosley’s pre- 
war Action—including a gross anti-Semitic car- 
toon, attacks on Jews and Negroes, and (in a 
comment on the Grunwald affair) a major con- 
tempt of court: Some of the people who write 
this are obviously mad, too (in a sense, of course, 
they all are, but some are madder than others); 
there is a delicious chart showing “The upward 
curve of Jewish infiltration, which purports to 
show the numbers of Jewish candidates at Par- 
liamentary elections in this country, and comes to 
the conclusion that ‘British politics were at their 
healthiest when Jew influence was at its lowest’ 
—a conclusion slightly damaged by the fact that 
‘Jew influence,’ according to the chart, was very 
much down in that healthy year, 1931! 

It also includes, whether as a paid advertisement 
or because there is some connection between the 
two organisations I do not know, a list of books 
published by a Fascist publishing house. includ- 
ing some names I thought we really had seen the 
last of—Captain Ramsay, Sir Barry Domvile, 
Arnold Leese (he broke with Mosley before the 
war because Mosley was insufficiently anti- 
Semitic for him; he used to refer to The Leader 
as ‘the kosher fascist’), and that hoary old forgery 
The Protocols of the Elders of Zion. The sheet 
also contains some rather more unpleasant 
undertones of violence (‘good, healthy British 
fists, whose owners have not lost the spirit of 
their race’), and a good deal of mystic-racialist 
rubbish of one kind or another. 

Does it matter, though? | think not. Fascist 
movements in this country today need two things 
if they are to make any kind of advance; they need 
conditions, particularly economic conditions, of 
a suitable kind, and they need leaders of some 
ability and stature. The loons who run them at the 
moment are obviously incapable of any kind of 
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serious political work, and conditions at the 
moment in Britain are not such as to make 
remotely possible the kind of despair that could 
very well lead men into supporting Fascism. There 
is always a scum which boils to the top of any 
society, especially a society going through the 
kind of changes that are occurring in Britain 
today, and provided we remain vigilant there is 
no reason to suppose that these people will ever 
do anything but chalk on doorways and get a 
hundred or two votes at elections. If they take 
to hitting people, after atl, they can always be 


put in prison. 
* 


Though I have a nasty feeling that this would be 
no solution. We ought to be revising our 
opinions of what causes racialist feeling and 
action; but we ought to have been doing that at 
the time of the Notting Hill race-riots (and if 
we had done it a little earlier there wouldn’t have 
been any Notting Hill race-riots): Nigger-baiters 
and Jew-baiters can be imprisoned; but has any- 
body stopped to think what a condemnation of 
our society is implied by the fact that even a tiny 
minority turn to such behaviour without the 
stimulus of economic depression—hitherto re- 
garded as the invariable and only cause? The one 
thing the layabouts of Notting Hill who are at 
present in prison have never lacked is money; but 
the fuller their pockets the emptier their minds. 
What are we doing to fill those vacant. heads? 
(There is one complicating factor in Notting Hill; 
the unspeakable housing conditions in that area 
are of the sort normally found in conditions of 
the most appalling poverty, approaching starva- 
tion, yet no such conditions in fact exist there. 
The disparity between income-level and housing- 
level in parts of Notting Hill is probably wider 
than anywhere else in the country, and at any 
time in our history; I suspect that the only solu- 
tion is to raze the whole area to the ground and 


Start again.) 
* 


Which brings me, finally, to the most important 
aspect of all. Anti-Semitism in this country is‘a 
very great deal more widespread, and more 
deeply rooted, than most people will admit. The 
fact that it rarely (except in the lunatic-fringe 
activities of which I have been speaking) takes 
an overt form should not blind us to its existence. 
But the silent, horrible prejudice exists to an 
alarming extent. The casually ‘snide’ remark at a 
party, the instinctive assumptions, the terrifying 
irrational concept of Jews and Jewishness— 
these are things which not only infect an 
enormous number of otherwise perfectly reason- 
able people, but which do not seem to diminish 
with the passing years. Whenever I hear a 
politician (even so sensible a man as Sir Edward 
Boyle was doing it the other day) beginning a 
sentence on this subject. ‘We all condemn and 
deplore . . .”, my instinctive reaction is to pull 
the bedclothes up over my head and scream. We 
do not all condemn and deplore; I would like to 
know exactly what proportion of golf and tennis 


clubs in this country either bar Jews from mem- 


bership entirely, or actively discourage them 
from joining. What is more, I think the figure 
would astonish a lot of well-meaning folk, in a 
salutary manner. 

It is, nowadays, largely a middle-class disease. 
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The upper crust are too heavily infiltrated, and 
the working classes ‘are no longer economically 
insecure; but since we seem to be moving rapidly 
in the direction of an entirely middle-class 
society, this is little comfort. What we do about 
it I am far from sure; education, despite the 
apparent ease with which some of the most 
highly educated men will believe the most arrant 
nonsense, is the long-term solution. But what 
sort of education? Keeping children at school 
for longer and longer periods, while the school 
building programme and the Burnham Scale 
between them ensure that they are taught less 
and less in worse and worse conditions, does not 
seem to me to be particularly helpful in itself. 
But I confess I am unable to think of anything that 
would be. 
* 


Meanwhile, I may as well report the conclu- 
sion of the curious affair of the Cambridge 
University Appointments Board. Some months 
ago the Spectator printed a number of varyingly 
anti-Semitic remarks penned by three of the 
Secretaries of the Board about students or firms 
who had sought their advice and help. (‘Short 
and Jewy and wet palms’; ‘The partners are 
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Jewish, but the firm is not of the sharp or slick © 
variety which is sometimes brought to mind whea 
Jewish solicitors are mentioned’; ‘Jewish but the 
refined kind’; ‘I fear an unattractive chap—if 
only because one is instinctively drawn to feel 
this about the chosen race which he must surely 
stem from.’) Some feeling was created in Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere about this, and a number of 
tutors asked the Vice-Chancellor to investigate 
the affair. What form, if any, his investigation 
took I cannot say, but I understand that nothing 
is in fact to be done, and that remarks such as those 
I have quoted are not taken to be evidence of any 
instinctive feeling against a student on account 
of his racial origin: The three Secretaries con- 
cerned are to remain in their posts (I have heard 
of only one Jewish student who has refused to go 
to the Appointments Board), and the infinite 
patience of the Establishment, the slow drip of 
official opinion, the casual buttonholings in 
corridors, have had their desired effect. Still. I 
suppose the three will be more circumspect in 
future, at any rate about committing their 
malodorous thoughts to paper. War hath her 
victories no less than peace. 

BERNARD LEVIN 


Disengagement Now 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


MONG the various catchphrases which 

dominate modern diplomacy ‘disengage- 
ment’ has had a pretty good run for its money. 
Eugene Hinterhoff in his book on the subject 
(Disengagement; Stevens, 45s.) lists a formidable 
number of variants (117 from Western sources 
alone) of the basic idea of a neutralised zone 


' separating the two world blocs in Europe. These 


range from Senator Knowland’s rather scatty 
proposal of a neutral Scandinavia in exchange for 
free elections in Hungary to Mr. Gaitskell’s classic 
formulation of a demilitarised belt consisting of 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
Faced by this mass of suggestions it would require 
a Macaulay’s memory not to lose one’s way. For 
that reason the harassed journalist should feel 
grateful to Captain Hinterhoff for his lists and 
plans and appendices. They lighten the burden of 
thought in a field where thinking at ail is by no 
means easy. 

Roughly speaking, the discussion on disengage- 
ment breaks down into three parts. There is the 
area of the zone to be neutralised; there is the 
demilitarisation consequent.on this; and there is 
Germany. 

(1) There seems to be a general measure 
of agreement between Western supporters of the 
idea that the disengaged area should include the 
whole of Germany, Poland, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, the main reason being that a neutralisa- 
tion of Germany alone would leave it far too 
vulnerable to Soviet pressure without a withdrawal 
of Russian forces from adjacent countries. Some- 
thing like this arrangement has been accepted at 
various times by the Soviet Union (most recently 
in a talk between Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. 


Gaitskell on September 4, 1959). 

(2) Plans vary between a belt free of nuclear 
arms (this was the essential point of the first 
Rapacki plan) and a limitation within a given area 
of both conventional and nuclear forces (this 


proposal was put forward at the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union Conference at Warsaw in August and 
September, 1959); another variant would be the 
maintenance within the zone of limited national 
armies. On this point, too, agreement between 
West and East seems to be well within the bounds 
of possibility, particularly since the development 
of long-range guided missiles has lessened the 
strategic importance of occupying territory as 
near as possible to a potential enemy. 

Military disengagement, then, might seem to be 
more easily attained now than when the idea was 
first mooted in 1956-57. Apart from the mutual 
gain from a lessening of world tension, the advan- 
tages to the West are obvious and are not un- 
naturally emphasised by Captain Hinterhoff in 
his definition of the idea as ‘a set of military 
and political measures, closely interwoven in time 
and space, having as their ultimate purpose the 
reunification of Germany, the liberation of 
Eastern Europe and the reduction of international 
tension,’ He may, however, be over-optimistic in 
thinking that such a plan would ‘liberate’ Eastern 
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Europe. Captain Hinterhoff is a Pole (disengage- 
ment is surely pre-eminently a Polish policy), and 
a liberation in his sense of the word would hardly 
be agreed to by Russia. What can be achieved is 
a situation in which the countries of Eastern 
Europe should be increasingly left to their own 
devices, while still pursuing a policy friendly to 
the Soviet Union. Although Russia might be glad 
to be rid of the strain of Controlling a discontented 
band of satellites, it would not be prepared to see 
hostile regimes installed on its western frontier. 
An Austrian solution would be the very least Mr. 
Khrushchev would settle for. 

In other words, disengagement should be con- 
sidered as a means of stabilising Eastern Europe 
and damping down its explosive potentialities 
rather than as.a’ policy of ‘liberation.’ As such it 
could ‘be accepted by Russia, whose position is 
stronger now than it was in 1956. But there is one 
area in which disengagement would necessarily 
mean a revolution. That area is Germany, and it 
is the German question which provides the 
greatest obstacle to a European settlement. 

For any realisation of disengagement must 
mean (3) the reunification of Germany. Any plan 
which (like the Eden plan at Geneva in 1955) 
envis?ges a simple demilitarisation on either side 
of the existing dividing line would not only forfeit 
one of. the project's major advantages—the 
elimination of the Berlin problem—but would 
also create a situation in which the two Germanys 
might meet in a head-on clash. Without Russian 
troops the present East German regime would not 
last a week, and the temptation for the Federal 
Republic to intervene to support a rising would 
be overwhelming. 

The problem of German reunification lies at 
the heart of the concept of disengagement. Indeed, 
it is one of the main arguments for explora- 
tion of the idea. But what makes it difficult to 
realise is that, unlike the other conditions, it 
requires considerable sacrifice on both sides. For 
the Russians a reunified Germany would mean 
‘throwing over Herr Ulbricht, and, though at one 
time they seemed ready to do this by offering free 
elections in a unified Germany, more recently they 
have taken the view that reunification must be 
discuss:d directly between Bonn and Pankow. On 
the Western side agreement would mean dropping 
the idea of Germany in NATO, and, whatever 
Washington and London may think about this, 
Dr. Adenauer is implacably against any reunifica- 
tion which would include restrictions on German 
sovereignty. But no reunification is conceivable 
except on such terms. Moreover, matters are not 
made any easier by the fact that (Turkey excepted) 
German forces now provide the largest national 
contingent for NATO’s army, which is already all 
too thin on the ground. The curious alliance which 
(for quiie other reasons) has come to exist between 
Paris and Bonn complicates the situation by 
making impossible any united Western front to 
put pressure on Dr. Adenauer. 

Whatever Mr. Khrushchev may decide about 
East Germany, it will be extremely difficult for 
Britain and America to concede the neutralisation 
of a un ted Germany during Dr. Adenauer’s life- 
time. Such a concession would involve not merely 
a rift within NATO, but also the disappearance 
of a large part of its armed forces. Yet the reasons 
for wishing to arrive at some form of disengage- 
ment remain as compelling as ever. It would be 





wrong of Britain and America not to do what they 
can for Eastern Europe. It would be foolish of 
them not to try to solve the German problem. As 
against these imperatives, the requirements of the 
present structure of NATO may come to seem 
less essential. That structure is bound to change 
radically. Both its military and political strategy 
need rethinking in face of an increasingly flexible 
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Soviet foreign policy. Perhaps disengagement 
could really have been carried out more easily 
(and with more advantage to the West) in 1956 
than now, but it still remains the best theoretical 
solution for a divided Europe. Its practical realisa- 
tion, however, would require a readiness on the 
part of statesmen to call various bluffs and 
infringe various taboos. 


Cypriot Fears 


By PATRICK LORT-PHILLIPS 


HE visit of President Makarios represents a 
last effort to reach some agreement about the 
British military bases which, under the terms of 
the London Agreement, are to remain under 
British sovereignty when the rest of the island 
becomes independent early next month. Super- 
ficially the task seems easy. All the Archbishop 
is presumably expected to do is to pick up the last 
few pieces of the jigsaw and drop them neatly 
into place: after that can come the handshakes, 
the beaming smiles, the toasts, the congratulations 
and the platitudes, and everybody can go home 
to bed, rosy with good will. Everybody, that is to 
say, except the President-elect of the Republic of 
Cyprus, who must go home in the cold light of 
dawn and explain why he has felt compelled to 
make the compromises (whatever they may be). 
What do we want the military bases for? No 
Defence Minister .or Service chief has yet made 
public what they are designed to achieve. The two 
most plausible guesses have been that they would 
allow us to drop nuclear bombs on the Russian 
oilfields at Baku, and that they will help us to 
keep some semblance of control in the Middle East. 
But the Americans coukd bomb Baku far more 
effectively from their bases in Turkey, and surely 
we have learnt our lesson about meddling in the 
Arab world. And even assuming these bases have 





some other purpose which is not known to, and 
unknowable by, the ignorant layman, why can it 
only be achieved if the bases, and a vast area 
around them, remain under British sovereignty? 
The Americans, after all. do not require sover- 
eignty in Turkey. 

For the last eight months’ a committee has been 
working on this problem in London; it is the 
threat of a breakdown in these negotiations that 
has now brought President Makarios hurrying to 
London. The broad lines of a settlement were 
written into the London Agreement. It is only 
details which now divide the negotiators. But, as 
is so Often the case, the details are hopelessly 
entangled with larger issues of principle. Under 
the London Agreement Great Britain is entitled to 
exercise sovereignty over the bases. It is no longer 
permissible to argue (as the people of Cyprus do 
argue, and the people of Britain should argue) why 
it is that we should demand a right in Cyprus 
which we would never dream of according to any- 
one ourselves: the Cypriots agreed to accept this 
lesser evil for the sake of the greater good, and 
they are resolved to honour the commitment. But 
what they mean by a military base is a military 
installation, or group of installations, whereas 
Britain, claiming that a base is really a colony in 
miniature, is seeking to include 120 square miles 
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of the best agricultural land in Cyprus, together 
with the two most important water catchment 
areas of the island, and much else besides. 

The Cypriots do not want to drive a hard bar- 
gain. They are perfectly willing to grant Britain 
anything she wants, within reason, provided it is 
for military installations. What they are deter- 
mined to ensure, as Makarios has publicly avowed 
on many occasions, is that there shall be no 
Cypriots placed under British sovereignty, and no 
British civil administration: in a word, ‘that there 
should not be another colony in Cyprus. 

Now, this attitude may seem hyper-sensitivée; 
but the Cypriots have good reasons for, their 
insistence. If Britain establishes a new colony in 
the military base areas, then nothing is easier for 
her than to exercise every form of subtle political 
pressure on the Government of the Republic. The 
very existence of two different civil administra- 
tions in the same island is an invitation to invidious 
comparisons. We need look no farther than 
Ireland for proof of this. Two sets of laws and 
two standards of justice are an open invitation to 
law-breakers; two economies and two sets of 
currencies, an Open invitation to the spiv and the 
smuggler. The little British colony with no over- 
heads and all the resources of Britain behind it 
can always outbid its larger and poorer neighbour. 

Furthermore, Britain, by insisting on retaining 
the right to import civilian labour from outside 
the island, is adding a further and direct threat 
to the Republic’s administration; for this enables 
Britain to nullify the one real advantage of the 
bases, which is to. provide employment. for the 
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local population. None of the NATO allies allow 
each other the right to import civilian labour for 
their military bases. In the treaties which Britain 
has signed with both Malaya and Libya she 
expressly renounces this right. Why, then, should 
the Government insist on rights in Cyprus which 
are not claimed anywhere else? 

To the British public these matters may seem 
trivial, and Cypriot fears unreasonable. We forget 
that this agreement, for us a very minor matter, 
is for the Cypriot of great symbolic significance. 
Sovereignty over 120 Square miles of Cyprus 
means nothing to us}'a colony of 120 square miles 
in the heart of their country would be a permanent 
affront to the people of Cyprus. Freedom is a 
funny thing: those who have it take it for granted; 
those who don’t have it prize it above all else. 

The first essential of a satisfactory agreement 
is to obtain the good will of the people of Cyprus. 
Without this good will—as the Spectator has so 
often urged—the bascs are valueless. All these 
legalistic safeguards are of no avail against a 
hostile or unco-operative government and people; 
whereas, given. good will, these safeguards are 
totaly unnecessary. By forgoing the unnecessary 
title to sovereignty and by accepting Cyprus as a 
friend and ally, we could conclude tomorrow an 
agreement satisfactory to all parties and certainly 
more valuable for the effectiveness of our bases. 
By so doing we would strengthen the hand .of 
Makarios and a friendly government in Cyprus, 
but we would also give the lie once and for all to 
the ugly charge that Britain’s, real object is still 
‘Divide and Rule.’ 
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Reforming the Reformed 


By MONICA FURLONG 


VER since Dr. Stockwood plunged into the 

bushes at Carshalton, Anglicans have been 
reacting like the aunt in The Golden Age, When 
the curate had heard burglars in the shrubbery 
and was determined to go and investigate, “Mr. 
Hodgitts, you are brave! For my sake do not be 
rash!’ It is no secret that the Church of England 
has been hearing noises in its shrubbery for years; 
the swish of copes, the clash of thuribles, the echo 
of a Kyrie or two. Nor is this all. At other times 
a sad, schizophrenic face has been seen peering 
through the branches, 


some of us are utterly. bewildered. It was high time 
someone went to investigate: 

Mervyn Stockwood, less .biddable than most 
curates, rushed in, wielding the sharp end of his 
crozier and knocking down Anglo-Catholics left 
and right. (It is only fair to mention, though, that 
his primary intention was to rebuke a naughty 
curate who refused to do what his Rector told 
him.) Other bishops, less rash‘ ‘or less brave ‘than 
Southwark, contented themselves with asking, or 
imploring (but ’ ‘not. So. far.ordering) their clergy 
to stand loyal to the Pkayer' Book: of 1662 for the 
time being. For. while™-€veryone agrees® ‘that 
changes are nevessary it.is important to have 
mutual ground from which to start. To borrow 
huge gobbets of the Roman missal and tralislate 
thom into English as the extremist Anglo- 


hoarsely crying ‘No-. 
Popery!’ or.“Down with Rotmish doctrine!’ until ~ 


’ discovering ‘that ‘liturgy’ means, 
‘work of the Church.’ Not only its work either; 





Catholics do is to sell the ecclesia anglicana up the 
river. : 

- Liturgical\reform is in the air: one can smell it 
unmistakably in the pew, at parish meetings, in 
the theological colleges, at conferences of clergy, 
and. in private argument with one’s friends. 
Whether we like it or not the Book of Common 
Prayer is bursting asunder at the seams, unable 
any longer to contain the theological and social 
changes of the past 400 years, This generation of 
Anglicans, gathering its dazed wits together, has 
realised that to it has fallen the task of continuing, 
some say coimpleting, the task the Reformers 
began. 

Surprisingly it is warming to the task, and re- 
examining old truths with a tremulous excitement. 
(I loved the question Bishop Stephen Neill threw 
at the Bishop of Salisbury at the last Lambeth 
Conference, one entirely worthy of the original 
Reformers. ‘Have you gét a Clear answer, in rela- 
tion to the Eucharistic sacrifice, to the question 
“Who offers what to whom?™.’ Poor Dr. Lunt 
could only hang ‘his head and shamefacedly 
answer ‘No’). After years of intellectual conserva- 
tism the Church of England is in a radical mood, 
alight with liturgical fervour. It is not simply a 
matter. of re-writing the Prayer Book, but of re- 
discovering the spontaneity of worship, and of 
literally, ‘the 
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its self-expression, its drama, its passion, its art. 
its preoccupation, its obsession, its one true love 
Clergy have been saying this for years, of course. 
and now all of a sudden they have been astounded 
to discover that it is true, that in fact the services 
of the Church are not the sterile endurance tests 
they used to seem. Now the problem is to translate 
the knowledge into a practical form. 


In all this the Church of.England has. been 
influenced more than perhaps it quite realises by 
the originality of the Roman Catholic worker- 
priests. In the spiritual doldrums after the war 
many young Anglicans, sickened by the-bourgeois 
respectability of their religion, soaked themselves 
in the writing of the Left-wing French Catholics. 
Suhard and the Mission to Paris, Godin and 
Perrin, Jacists and Jocists, became names as 
familiar to them as Matins and Evensong. Much 
of what they read they later forgot, but at Jeast 
one memory stayed to haunt them. When -the 
worker-priests wanted to celebrate Mass. they 
often had no church in which to do so, no.altar, 
no candies, no server, no trained congregation. 
They borrowed the kitchen of a fellow-worker and 
temporarily used the table as an altar, blessing a 
loaf of household bread and breaking it, consecrat- 
ing a bottle of vin ordinaire for their extraordinary 
purpose. It-was everyday life which was offered 
on this crudest of altars, and offered so superbly 
that for a few moments everyone present under- 
stood who was offering what to whom. 





The importance of this offering has now become 
buried so deep in the Anglican consciousness that 
since the war nine churches out of ten have made 
the Eucharist the central service of their Sunday 
(pushing to one side the intrusive Matins), and 
many have instituted daily celebrations. But it 
has gone much farther than that, Enthusiasm is 
such that now, all over the country, with and with- 
out the approval of their diocesan bishop, clergy 
and people are briskly experimenting as they have 
not done for years, leafing through the early 
Christian centuries in the search for new ideas 
and more dramatic methods of expression. 


(1 say, listen to this. . . . “On the- pavement 
outside the church the paschal fire is started and 
ythe gréat paschal candle lit. The deacon cafries it 
into the darkened church in procession, stopping 
three times in the midst of the people to cry “The 
light of Christ,’ to which the people reply “Thanks 
be to God.” Now begins the lighting of the people's 
candles with the fire of the paschal candle ‘until 
the church is ablaze with light.”” Why don’t we try 
that next Easter?’) 


Many of the laity have, for the first time in their 
lives, received their Communion from a table in 
the nave (where they can see what the celebrant is 
up to), or taken part in an offertory procession 
carrying a loaf of bread for consecration (gastro- 
nomically as well as symbolically an improvement 
on the usual asbestos disks), or received their 
Communion in the evening, or eaten a meal after 
their Communion with their fellow-communi- 
cants. Candidates for baptism have been received 
by the whole community of local Christians as, in 
the very early days of the Church, instead of.being 
smuggled in surreptitious|y on Sunday afternoons. 
Experiment is shooting wherever it can find a 
grevice and a millimetre of soil, and not even the 
reactionary old ladies can quite manage to weed 


it out. 











a Courtenay Edwards, DAILY MAIL 
The Triumph Herald—“I 
liked these things about the new 
Triumph: sophisticated good 
looks; parkability; light, positive 
steering; and business-like brakes.” 


Tom Wisdom, DAILY HERALD ® 
The Triumph Herald—‘“Here at 
last is a really modern British 
family car destined for success... 
The Herald is the car with the 
mMostest.” 





4 Charles Fothergill, DAILY SKETCH 

The Triumph Herald —“ Ex- 
tremely slim front and rear pillars, 
high wide-curved windscreen and 
large windows, giving greater visi- 
bility.” 


Tan Nickols, SUNDAY TIMES 
The Triumph Herald—‘This is 
not merely a revolutionary car in 
respect of. design, but it is 
thoroughly practical and it works 
very well.” 


‘ 
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“rough roads...was the suspension.” 


erald 


The new experience 
in motoring! 
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Alan Brinton, NEWS CHRONICLI ca 

“...The Triumph Herald... has 
many remarkable features. ... Mr. 
Dick was determined to sell a com- 
plete car, not a machine to which 
items have to be added and paid 
for afterwards.” 


Dudley Noble, FINANCIAL TIMES * 

“During a recent road trial of 
this new Triumph Herald I was 
very much impressed by its excel- 
tent all-round performance. 
Outstanding on the somewhat 





in 16.2 seconds! 





NEWS FLASH! 


Twin-carburettor engine on Triumph Herald Saloon 


Available now . .. the sensational Triumph Herald Saloon with 
all the vivid performance of the powerful coups twin-carburetto: 
engine which can be fitted, with instruments, for £35.8s.4d. extra. 
The engine develops 50} b.h.p. (gross) at 6,000 r.p.m., has a top 
speed of 78 m.p.h., and gives 40 m.p.g. at a constant 50 m.p.h 
That extra carburettor makes all the difference: 0 to 50 m.p.h 


be = 
“VD ARDELATIS 












€ R. E. C. Jennings, THE MOTOR 


“On corners, the Triumph 
Herald is particularly pleasing. 
...Not only does it offer what many 
people want, but it also possesses 
in high degree that elusive quality 
of charm...” 

























q W. A. McKenzie, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 

The Triumph Herald—‘“I found 
the maximum speed of the saloona 
little over 70 m.p.h. and that of the 
coupé over 80. Acceleration was 
vivid in both models, aided by a 
four-speed gearbox and a short, 
ready-to-hand floor-based lever.” 
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So what now? Within the lifetime of most of us 
the Book of Common Prayer will be rewritten ia 
the vernacular (only. theologians with Cranmer’s 
ear need apply) and the Communion service will 
become less of’a memorial to a dead Lord than a 
recognition of a living one. The new liturgy will 
try to leave room for spontaneity. It will certainly 
include a number of ideas which it once neglected, 
driving the Nonconformists-to seek hungrily for 
them elsewhere. (For example, the Church of 
England has at, last begun to understand the 
Congregationalist idea that it is the people who 
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are the Church and who do its work, and not the 
priests alone.) The new liturgy is unlikely to fol- 
low the High Church example and borrow from 
the Roman missal;-transubstantiation is as stiff a 
hurdle as ever it was. 

Meanwhile one can only hope the bishops will 
play it pianissimo, for at long last the laity is on 
the move. Self-conscious and clumsy, they are yet 
fumbling to fulfil their purpose as the people of 
God. Speak to them harshly just now or rap them 
over the knuckles and they may sit impotently in 
the pew for ever more. 


Mr. Dooley in the Post-Dulles Era 


‘’r Twas a turrible year,’ said Mr. Hennessy. 

“Twasn’t too good f'r th’ bar,’ admitted Mr. 
Dooley, ‘but th’ new cocktail lounge covered 
th’ invistment. Th’ gratest achavement of 
modherun lib’ralism, Hinnessy, is wimmin dhrink- 


in’ in public.’ 
‘| didn’t mane th’ business,’ said Mr. Hen- 
nessy, reproachfully, ‘I meant th’ wurruld. 


God be with Misther Dulles, Raypublican an’ 
all as he was. He wudn’t have stud f’r this. Father 
Kelly says .. .” 

‘If Father Kelly says much more,’ said Mr. 
Dooley, ‘he'll lose young Kinnidy th’ nominay- 
shun.’ 

‘| niver cared much f'r young Kinnidy,’ said 
Mr. Hennessy. “Wasn’t his father somethin’ to 
do with th’ British?’ 

‘Don’t hold it aginst him.’ said Mr. Dooley, 
‘he put up a sthruggle. Anyway, Hinnissy, ye’re 
behind th’ times. "Taint th’ British now, ‘tis th’ 
Reds.’ 

‘What differ?” asked Mr. Hennessy sourly. 
‘Who was th’ fur-rst to go to Moscow? Who 
reckygnises Red China? Who goes in fr 
socialist’s meddycine? Who?’ 

‘Don’t get excited,” said Mr. Dooley, ‘I know 
who ye mane. The thrend iv yeer furrin policy 
is well known t’ me. But I agree with ye, Hin- 
nessy, that the late Sicrety was a statesman of’n0 
common ordher whose achavements have placed 
us where we sta-and today. These achavements, 
Hinnessy, ye cud aisily recite.’ 

‘I cud,’ said Mr. Hennessy uncomfortably. 

_ ‘Til save ye th’ thrubble,’ said Mr. Dooley. 
‘Take th’ Far East first, Hinnissy, as that is a 
I-reejun to which ye have devoted particklar 
thought an’ inerjy. "Twas Misther Dulles who 
fir-rst onleashed th’ f’rocious Nashunalists 
aginst Red Chiny, Hinnissy, an’ thin whistled 
them back before they cud explain why they 
weren't goin’. Be this joodishus blind-iv fir-rmness 
an’ flexibility th’ infamous Red rayjeem was made 
to totther. It has now totthered into Tibet an’ 
if it totthers on into Injah it will be soon 
desthroyed be th’ wake-kneed an’ threacherous, 
but noomerous and indispinsable, inhabitants iv 
that part iv th’ free wurruld. Th’ Rooshians were 
the nixt, Hinnissy, to fall victims to the sthratejy 
iv th’ gr-reat Sicrety. Be déprivin’ thim of r-faw 
matherials an’ signtific informayshun he dhruv 
thim to take refyooj in th’ gin’ral direckshun iv 
th’ moon. Be the famous techneek iv the rowl- 
back he thin wud have lib’rayted Cinthral 
Europe, oney f’r th’ Hungarrians, who were the 
wans that got rowled on. But ‘twas in th’ Neer 


East, Hinnissy, that me frind Jawn, where another 
wud have put his fut in it, found a reel outlet 
for his talons.’ 

‘He stud up t’ th’ British there, annyway,’ mut- 
tered Mr. Hennessy. 

‘He tuk thim all on,’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘First 
was the Aijypshun Dictaythur. He wanted t’ build 
th’ Ossian Dam. “Tl lind ye th’ money,” sez 
Jawn. “All right,” sez the Dictaythur, an’ starts 
buildin’. “Who's yeer frind,” says Jawn thin, “th’ 
wan I didn’t see at Church last Sunda?” “He's 
a Rooshian,” says th’ man fr’m Aijypt. “I dinnaw 
whither he’d know a Church fr’m a Moskew,” 
says he, “but he’s a great ha-and at irritatin’ th’ 
fields.” “He irritates more than th’ fields,” savs 
Jawn, “give me back me money.” “How can I 
build th’ dam so?” asks th’ Gyp. “Ye spineless 
haythen,” sez Jawn. “Can’t ye see I’m out t’ 
provoke ye into some wild an’ scurrilous act 
that will prove yeer undoin’?” “All right so,” 
sez th’ Oreyental with a vill’nous laff, an’ 
naturalises th’ Sooz Canal, thus fallin’, Hinnissy, 
ye see, into a carefully laid thrap. Into th’ same 
thrap fall two of our. loy’l allies, Sir Ant’ny Eden 
an’ a Frinchman be th’ name iv Molloy. Up 
comes Jawn: “What're ye doin’ down there, me 
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frinds?” he asks. “We’re batin’ th’ daylights outa 
this Wog,” says Sir Ant’ny, “or in more dippilo- 
matic language we are separatin’ him from ais 
canal.” “Aljeeree Frongsaze!™ says Molloy, which 
is Frinch f'r th’ same thing. “Have ye consid- 
hered,” says Jawn, “th’ effecks iv yeer action on 
th’ dilicate sensabilities iv th’ A-arab wurruld?” 
“Yis,” says Sir Ant’ny. “Avec satisfactiong,” savs 
th’ Frinchman. ““Twon’t do,” says Jawn. “Th’ 
Nearly-Easthern expairts iv th’ State Depar’ert- 
ment have now inforr-rm’d me that th’ A-arab 
has a thraditional avairshun to bein’ murdhered.” 
And with that he hauls the two iv thim off 
an’ tells the Gyp he'll spake to him afther school. 
An’ that, Hinnissy, is how th’ Rooshians were 
loored into th’ fatal error. of buildin’ th’ Ossian 
Dam, thereby ondherminin’ their econyumy right 
down to th’ South Pole. Ye can find th’ whole 
story in Jawn Fosther’s autobioggeraphy, written 
be a ma-an called Beal. I cudn’t have told it 
betther mesilf.’ 

‘Annyway, said Mr. Hennessy sulkily, ‘he 
didn’t ask that Crewchop home to tea. He didn’t 
offer to go to Rooshia. As th’ Mirror said. ne 
was proof aginst th’ subtle fugues iv Soviet 
dippilomacy.’ 

‘Mebbe he was tone-deaf,’ said Mr. Dooley. 
‘But ye’re right, Hinnissy, in a way, an’ I agree 
with ye up to a pint. As th’ Protestant Ar-rch- 
bishop iv Cantherbury, England, said the other 
day, atomic war isn’t th’ worst that can befall 
on mankind, an’ it'll be all th’ same in a hundhred 
years annyway—except mebbe f’r th’ number 
of ar-rms, legs an’ heads per person li’ble to 
be worn be th’ Hinnissies iv that ginerayshun. 

‘Gawd between us an’ all harm!’ cried Mr. 
Hennessy. 

‘Th’ throuble is, Hinnissy,’ continued Mr. 
Dooley, ‘that th’ young people iv today cannot 
imyulate yeer stoic calm. They don’t dhrink 
enough f'r one thing—more’s th’ pity—an’ f'r 
another they've more t’ lose. The result, Hinnissy, 
if ye follow me, is that our counthry has ceased 
to be fugue proof. Th’ view fr’m th’ brink has 
ceased to atthract. The mor’l fibre iv our wanst 
gr-reat nation, Hinnissy, is weakened to th’ point 
where we ask oursilves whither life with Crew- 
chop may not be betther than no life at all.” 

‘He’s a villyun, that‘Crewchop,* said Mr. Hen- 
nessy with conviction. © 

‘He’s that all right,” agreed Mr. Dooley, ‘but 
afther all, Hinnissy, th’ Rooshians can’t afford 
t’ be as fasteejus about their pollyticians as we 
“are in Chicago. Rooshia went Raypublican in 
1917, Hinnissy, an’ a Dimmycrat has niver -been 
ilicted there since that date. I’m afraid ye'll have 
to take Crewchop as ye find him, an’ I wudn't 
be surprised if ye found him wan day out on 
th’ Ar-rchey Road.’ 

‘He’d betther watch out,’ 
‘Father Kelly says——.’ 

‘Mebbe it’s Father Kelly had betther watch 
out,” said Mr. Dooley in a quiet tone. ‘Has he 
not heard that Crewchop is goin’ to Rome to see 


said Mr. Hennessy. 


»th* Holy Fa-ather?’ 


“What!’ gasped Mr. ‘Hennessy. “What cud 
Crewchop ‘have to say to th’ Pope?’ 

‘I oridhertstand,” said Mr. Dooley solemnly, 
‘that th” fur-rst item on th’ agreed aginda is 
measures ff th’ supprission iv lood an’ 
ondacent dancin’, with spishul riference, Him 
nessy, to th’ can-can.” 














Cheap Literature A.J. McConnell, David Idwal Jones 


Mosley Nicolas Walter 
Farewell to the Fifties Michael Mosson 
The Monster of Piccadilly Circus W. P. King 
C. H. Rolph and the BBC M. G. Farquharson 


The British Students’ Orchestra 
Sir Thomas Armstrong 


Design for Obsolescence J.C. Pritchard 
Ireland Frank MacDermot 
No, No, Ninette! Mrs. Leo Kersley 


Relieving Distress in Algeria 
Mark Bonham Carter and others 





CHEAP LITERATURE 


Sir,—No book acquired by the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, under the Copyright Act is ever sold. 
The workings of the Act as it applies to us were 
examined in great detail by the Copyright Committee. 
Its conclusions will be found to dispose of the charges 
now made, rather unhelpfully, by Sir Alan Herbert 
at a moment when we are working on the design of 
an extension to our Library, which will enable us to 
expand its services. Every book acquired under the 
Copyright Act is retained and is made available to 
readers. Not infrequently the copy here is the only 
one obtainable in Ireland. Every endeavour is made to 
catalogue or index ali books received by purchase, 
gift, or under the relevant Copyright Acts, and I have 
observed with pleasure that Sir Alan’s own works 
occupy quite a large amount of space in our catalogue. 
As for the test case which he contemplates, he may 
not have observed that the matter has been tested 
already. The legal obligations of deposit are recipro- 
cal, and were reinforced just over a year ago by a 
prosecution in the courts here of an Irish publisher 
who failed to send copies of one of his publications, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Irish Act, to 
the deposit libraries in the United Kingdom.—Yours 
faithfully, 
A. J. MCCONNELL 
Provost 
Provost's House, Trinity College, Dublin 
* 
Sir,—Unfortunately, Sir Alan Herbert’s eloquent re- 
hash of sections 57, 58 and 59 of the Report of the 
Copyright Committee, 1952, suffers from certain in- 
accuracies, particularly with regard to the National 
Library of Wales. Paragraph 2 of the Statutory Rules 
and Orders on Copyright, 1924, No. 400, and 1956, 
No. 1978, provide that : 
The books, of which copies are to be delivered 
to the National Library of Wales, shall not in- 
include any book of the following classes, viz.: 
Books of which : 
(i) The number of copies in the published 
edition does not exceed 300. 
(ii) The number of copies in the published 
{ edition does not exceed 400 and the pub- 
lished price of each volume exceeds £10. 
(iii) The number of copies in the published 
edition does not exceed 600 and the pub- 
lished price of each volume exceeds £20. 

These sections make nonsense of Sir Alan Herbert's 
example of ‘an expensive and almost certainly un- 
profitable volume of the folios of Shakespeare—fifty 
copies at fifteen guineas.’ In any case, books in edi- 
tions of under a thousand are generally sold by sub- 
scription, in which case they cannot be demanded 
from, though they are frequently donated by, the 
publishers. 

Finally, is Sir Alan aware that the British Museum 
was hit by a bomb during the Second World War, and 
that the recurrence of such an event might have more 
drastic consequences? We should not put all our eggs 
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in one basket, particularly if that basket is in London. 
—Yours faithfully, DAVID IDWAL JONES 


48 Marine Terrace, Aberystwyth 


MOSLEY 

Sir,—Bernard Levin is more than capable of looking 
after himself, but Colin Wilson has accused him of 
twisting the facts, and I think we should get the record 
straight. 

The article in Twentieth Century was not ‘largely a 
criticism of Mosley’; only half of it was even about 
Mosley and was critical of him in a curiously half- 
hearted way. I cannot quote it all because of lack of 
space and the law of copyright, but the following 
remarks appear: ‘When I heard that Mosley intended 
to stand for Parliament, it seemed to me an excellent 
idea . . . he had struck me as a charming man... . 
I also found myself in agreement with him on the 
ultimate cause of the Notting Hill problem: the 
British Government’s transfer of the sugar conces- 
sion from the West Indies to Cuba. . . . He had 
stated categorically that he was not and never had 
been anti-Negro or anti-Jewish. ... In fact, his 
policy was pro-Negro. . . . I am willing enough to 
believe that he said these things in good faith... . 
He has struck me as likeable, sincere and, above all, 
as intelligent. (He is far and away the most intelligent 
politician I have ever met.) . . . He backed the wrong 
horse before the war... .’ 

This may be quoting out of context, but even in 
context I think the feeling induced is one not so much 
of high blood pressure as of faint nausea. Mr. Wilson 
seems to have been taken in pretty completely; and 
his ‘criticism’ was in fact chiefly of Mosley’s method, 
not of his policy. As for the latter, I am younger than 
Mr. Wilson but surely it is not necessary to see 
Mosley and his boys in action (as I did on the same 
afternoon that Mr. Wilson was in Notting Hill) to 
know quite enough about the British Union of 
Fascists—sorry, British Union Movement—to realise 
what Mosley stands for. ‘Certain regrettable incidents 
in the East End,’ indeed! Who is trying to fool 
whom ?—Y ours faithfully, NICOLAS WALTER 


83 Belsize Park Gardens, NW3 


FAREWELL TO THE FIFTIES 


Sir,—In saying farewell to the Fifties, Cyril Ray 
closes with what he calls a fact: ‘the fact that for the 
shabbiest of shopkeepers’ reasons the free electors 
of Britain sent back to office in October, 1959, the 
hangers and floggers and let’s-bomb-the-woggers.’ As 
political polemic it is well phrased, but as explana- 
tion it is fairly far from the mark, It is little more 
than just another of the too shrill shrieks of modern 
British Socialism, a grossly misleading simplification. 

Among the millions who voted for the first time 
last year many who voted for the Government were 
opposed to capital and corporal punishment as well 
as to colonialism, They were in complete disagree- 
ment with Tory policy on such subjects but yet voted 
for another Tory government. It is silly to pretend 
that this was only done for selfish reasons and, if a 
Redbrick University is anything to go by, it was not. 
Politics in the middle of the twentieth century has 
become infinitely complex, but many of us tried to 
analyse and judge the issues involved. One major 
issue emerged: the clash between Capitalism and 
various forms of applied Marxism. The struggle 
between East and West was seen as an economic 
struggle, and so we went to the polls and voted 
against the Labour Party because we believe that 
Tory economic policy is a stronger weapon in the 
economic cold war, We may be wrong; it is quite 
possible that we are, but we sincerely think that 
that is the case. It is too easy to impute materialistic 
selfishness to those who disagree with one’s particu- 
lar moral view, and very little is gained by doing so. 
Economic motivation is frequently not the ‘fact’ that 
it is claimed to be. By his-own account Mr, Cyril 
Ray is a man of principle, but there are others and 
some of them are Tories. There are always a num- 
ber of ways of looking at anything, and if Mr. Ray 
keeps resolutions he might think about looking at 
beliefs that differ from his own but are equally sin- 
cerely held.—Yours faithfully, MICHAEL MOSSON 


Faculty of Technology Union, University of 
Manchester, Sackville Street, Manchester, 1 
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THE MONSTER OF PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
Sir,—Being old enough to be Bernard Levin’s grand- 
father, I would find life too short to continue the 
argument with him, but what fun it is to learn that 
Mr. Cotton and Mr. Blow are not the villains of the 
piece after all, but the dear old LCC itself! 

Sir Milner Holland, acting for the developers at the 
Ministry inquiry, said that the Council rejected the 
developers’ plan and that ‘an alternative plan was 
then proposed to us by the Planning Authority and 
that is the one which has been adopted by. us with 
some modifications.’ 

Now, poor Mr. Levin will just not know where he 
stands. Flat contradiction of facts about Beethoven 
won’t help him a bit !—Yours faithfully, 

W. P. KING 
10 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, WC2 

PS.—Mr. Benton, who writes in your issue of 
January 8, is of course perfectly right. I too am right 
and I am afraid it is only Mr. Levin who is wrong, 

I was aware of the general registration of Architects 
to which: Mr. Benton refers and had I worded my 
criticism of Mr. Levin’s statement about Mr. Blow a 
little more precisely | would, I hope, have escaped 
Mr. Benton’s censure. 

He confirms that Mr. Blow, not being a member 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, is not 
subject to that Institute’s rule quoted by Mr. Levin, 
which of course is all that I was trying to say—lamely, 
it appears. 

[Bernard Levin writes: ‘Having not the least idea 
what Mr. King is talking about now, it would hardly 
be proper for me to comment on the merits, such as 
they may be, of his argument, whatever that is.— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


C. H. ROLPH AND THE BBC 


Sin,—The recent correspondence and comment on the 
broadcast talk given by Mr. C. H. Rolph suggests that 
the BBC has acted shabbily towards one of its broad- 
casters. In order that there shall be full understanding 
about this case, I would like to enlarge on what has 
already been said by giving the following facts: 

C. H. Rolph‘is the pen-name used by a retired 
police officer, who, however, broadcasts under his own 
name. For several years he has been engaged by the 
BBC from time to time to write and broadcast talks 
because of his special knowledge of police procedure 
and criminal law. Shortly before November 21, 1958, 
Mr. Rolph was invited by telephone to write and 
broadcast a talk in the European English Service on 
the Glinski case. (This was a case where damages were 
obtained in a High Court action against a Scotland 
Yard Police Officer for wrongful arrest and false 
imprisonment.) Mr. Rolph was invited to give this 
talk because of -his qualifications in the field of 
criminal law. At his own’ request he was provided 
with press cuttings on the case. The talk was broad- 
cast, as a recording, on November 21, 1958. 

Mr. Rolph broadcast under a basic contract which 
he signed on November 11, 1952, containing the usual 
condition in the Corporation’s standard form of talks 
contracts which reads: ‘... You agree that... 
the talk(s) shall not contain anything defamatory or 
anything calculated to bring the Corporation into 
disrepute. . . .’ Since that date Mr. Rolph has re- 
ceived in connection with each individual broadcast 
a slip giving particulars of the fees to be paid and 
referring to the basic contract. 

Mr. Rolph’s broadcast on the Glinski case led to a 
claim for damages for alleged defamation on behalf 
of three Metropolitan Police Officers. The BBC re- 
ferred the matter to its underwriters’ solicitors who 
negotiated a settlement which involved the payment 
of £750 to each of the three officers concerned. 

The BBC was advised that Mr. Rolph’s agreement 
to the terms of the settlement would be required. In 
turn, the BBC suggested to Mr. Rolph that he should 
be separately advised about his legal position. Mr. 
Rolph therefore instructed a firm of solicitors to act 
on his behalf and the settlement was effected with 
their agreement. 

I should like here to make two points: 1. The 
undertaking by the writer of a broadcast talk that it 
will not contain anything defamatory has been in- 
cluded in the Corporation’s contracts for many years. 
2. It isa condition of the BBC's insurance against 
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- claims for defamation that if the underwriters have 


to meet a claim against the Corporation they are 
entitled to stand in the Corporation's shoes and en- 
force its contractual right to be indemnified by the 
writer of the talk. 

In the ¢ase of Mr. Rolph the underwriters con- 
cluded that he should make a contribution to the 
damages paid, since the Corporation had invited him 
to give the talk because of his knowledge of criminal 
law and the claim had arisen from incorrect state- 
ments made by him in the talk. 

Nevertheless, the BBC pointed out Mr. Roilph’s 
financial position, and the underwriters then pro- 
posed that Mr. Rolph should not be required to pay 
more than £225 towards the agreed compensation of 
£2.250. They further agreed to the suggestion of Mr. 
Rolph’s solicitors that his contribution should be 
spread over two and a half years. 

Mr. Rolph was not asked to pay anything towards 
the Corporation’s or the underwriters’ costs. 

it is true that a letter was sent to Mr. Rolph’s 
solicitor saying that he was ‘in good faith misled by 
the [newspaper] report.’ But all the same the basic 
fact remains that Mr. Rolph’s liability arose not from 
any mistake in the newspaper cuttings but from mis- 
statements he himself made. 

It has been suggested that Mr. Rolph has not been 
invited to give any.more talks in the European English 
Service of the BBC. He has broadcast both in the 
European English Service and in the Home Service 
since this case and is, in fact, contributing to a current 
series.— Y ours faithfully, 

M. G. FARQUHARSON 
The Secretary 
The British Broadcasting Corporation, 
Broadcasting House, WI 


[We are glad to have Mr. Farquharson’s reassur- 
ance that Mr. Rolph—as he made clear in his letter 
last week—is not’ being penalised, apart from the 
‘fine’: we regret having suggested, owing to a mis- 
understanding, that he was. Mr. Farquharson also 
clarifies the BB@’s attitude; but he does not suc- 
ceed in justifying it. No reputable newspaper, so far 
as we are aware, holds a contributor responsible for 
a mistake of this nature made inadvertently, in good 
faith; and it is an admirable principle that no news- 
paper ever should do so. If the BBC has made a 
contract with its insurance company in which this 
principle is not embodied, it should forthwith alter 
either the contract or the company.—Editor, Spec- 
tator.] ¢ 


THE BRITISH STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA 


Sir.—lIf the British Students’ Orchestra had given an 
unsuccessful concert in Vienna, and met with adverse 
criticism, there might have been some point in Mr. 
David Cairns’s comments on the orchestral training 
that is given in the London colleges of music, from 
which nearly eighty out of the ninety-odd players in 
the orchestra were drawn. But the facts are otherwise. 
These young musicians were given.a great ovation in 
Vienna, and were highly and unanimously praised 
on technical and musical grounds. ‘Unusually high 
standard of performance, of discipline and attack. 
. Brilliant brass, harmonious woodwind, most 
impressive ensemble of strings. . . .” ‘One forgot that 
this was a students’ orchestra, so highly professional 
was the performance.’ These quotations from reliable 
critics are a specimen of the kind of comment that 
was widely made. In such circumstances Mr. Cairns’s 
observations seem singularly inapposite, for it would 
have been quite impossible (if what he says about the 
London colleges were true) for any conductor to 
create in one week, from the material that they sup- 
plied, an orchestra of such quality. If Mr. Cairns 
doubts this, let him ask Mr. Norman del Mar, who 
conducted the orchestra. . 

What cock-and-bull story has been fed to Mr. 
Cairns about these orchestras not being given an A 
to tune from?. Somebody must have been pulling his 
leg; and the thing would be laughable if it were not 
sad that a writer of great ability, who could make a 
useful contribution to serious music criticism, should 
waste a page of the Spectator on this gossip-column 
stuff. Regrettable also is the fact that some readers 
who have no means of checking Mr. Cairns’s opinions 
may mistakenly accept_them as-well founded. 
Facts; however, are more convincing to sensible 
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men than private opinions, and fortunately in this 
case the facts are not in dispute. Our students in 
Vienna covered themselves with glory; and Mr. Ralph 
Holmes, the violinist who was trained at one of the 
London colleges and went with the orchestra as 
soloist, gave an interpretation of the Berg Concerto 
that was described as masterly. He received an ovation 
and earned a European reputation. ‘An Englishman,’ 
it was said, ‘had to come to Vienna and show us what 
a subtle romantic Alban Berg was.’ These achieve- 
ments constitute a more than adequate reply to state- 
ments that are irresponsible, inaccurate, and unjust 
to the institutions concerned. These institutions take 
their responsibilities seriously, are not complacent, 
and do not object to reasonable and well-informed 
criticism. Naturally, however, they dislike mis- 
representation and unfairness, and are glad to 
counteract it, so far as possible, by inviting to their 
concerts, which are regular, open to the public, and 
announced in the press, all those who wish to discover 
the truth for themselves.— Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS ARMSTRONG 
Principal 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Marylebone Road, NWI 


{David Cairns writes: ‘Sir Thomas Armstrong has 
not fully taken my point. I was not trying to suggest 
that the material supplied by the colleges is bad— 
were it so, I fully agree that it would be impossible 
to create in a week the orchestra which astonished the 
Viennese—but that good material is crying out for 
and not getting the orchestral training it deserves. Of 
course the colleges are full of talented players, many 
of whom are taught by the leading instrumentalists in 
the country. My strictures on college orchestras were 
based not on idle gossip but on five years’ attendance 
at their concerts (which are indeed worlds away from 
the standard reached in one week by the British 
Students’ Orchestra) and on many serious discussions 
with students. If Sir Thomas (who I believe has their 
welfare sincerely at heart) would inquire more closely 
into the matter, I think he might ‘find himself reiuc- 
tantly coming round to my (and their) view of it..— 
Editor, Spectator.) 


DESIGN FOR OBSOLESCENCE 


Sir,—Under this title Mr. Kenneth Robinson has 
some rather hard things to say about the Furniture 
Development Council. 

Mr. Robinson, however, confuses facts with 
opinion. The bulk of the Furniture Development 
Council’s report that he refers to. consists of an 
examination of the present economic trends and their 
projection into the future. It states that the statistical 
average of the life of furniture, that is to say its 
average replacement, in this country is twenty to 
twenty-five years, and in America about eleven years. 
Whether either of these figures is good or bad is a 
matter of opinion. 

This does not mean, as Mr. Robinson seems to 
think, that furniture only lasts twenty to twenty-five 
years. In this country today, furniture is probably 
made better than ever before. Much of it will last 
a good deal longer than twenty to twenty-five years, 
and, incidentally, most of the research work carried 
out by the Furniture Development Council is aimed 
at improving quality. and-durability. 

The point is that furniture is changed not so much 
because it is worn out, but because its owner wishes 
to replace it for other reasons; no doubt fashion is 
one of these, but there are others. For example, the 
growing popularity of the open plan and requirements 
of television may need other designs of furniture. 
There are also the new materials and processes that 
make it possible for the furniture manufacturer to 
design more comfortable chairs that are lighter, easier 
to move and clean, and such furniture is likely to be 
bought to replace that which is heavy and not so 
easily moved but may have very many years of service 
left in it. Even if Mr. Robinson does not wish to take 
advantage of new developments; there are many 
housewives who do. 

Personally, 1 would like to see the standard of the 
bulk of our thirteen or so million families raised to 
a sufficiently high standard (even comparable with 
that of the United States of America) to enable them, 
should they wish, to replace their old furniture for 


some of the new examples shown so attractively in 


the Council of Industrial Design showroom: in the 
Haymarket. 
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Should the Council of Industrial Design be so <uc- 
cessful as to influence large numbers, and shou’ he 
work of the Furniture Development Council in he!p- 
ing to raise the efficiency of the industry give the con- 
sumer increased value for money, the average 
replacement life of furniture might drop from twenty 
to twenty-five years to a lower figure.—Yours faith- 
fully, JACK PRITCHARD 

Director and Secretary 
The Furniture Development Council, 
11 Adelphi Terrace, Robert Street, WC2 


IRELAND 
Sir,—You are doubtless right in saying that the 
Border between Northern Ireland and the Republic 
was unfairly drawn. Are you, however, entitled to 
assume that an equitable accommodation would end 
or even diminish terrorism and violence? It seems to 
me a very doubtful proposition.—Yours faithfully, 
FRANK MACDERMOT 
I Rue de Franqueville, Paris xvie 


NO, NO, NINETTE! 

Sin,—May I be permitted, through the courtesy of 
your columns, to take issue with my good friend 
Clive Barnes about his article ‘No, No, Ninette!*? 
Few thinking ballet lovers today would quarrel with 
his argument: but what I—and I am certain many 
others—will quarrel with is his proposed solution of 
the problem. Of course opposition ballet is needed: 
but what is needed is a shop window not for the 
white-headed boys of the establishment, who have 
received lavish opportunities to get their work on the 
stage. 

If such a company could be established as suggested 
by Mr. Barnes, let it, in heaven’s name, be employed 
to display those choreographers whom Dame Ninette 
seems unwilling to touch with a barge-pole. For 
example, I find it scandalous that a choreographer of 
the calibre of Jack Carter, who scored a resounding 
artistic success with Witch Boy in 1958, should have 
been offered absolutely nothing since by any English 
company save London Morning in 1959, a ballet 
which was doomed from its very conception, and 
which, I imagine, he undertook only because, after 
all, even a choreographer must live. There are numer- 
ous other examples which spring to the mind of any- 
body interested in English ballet—Yours faithfully, 
Harlow School of Ballet, JANET KERSLEY 

5 Ladyshot, Harlow, Essex 


RELIEVING DISTRESS IN ALGERIA 


Sir.—May we appeal to your readers for help for 
hundreds of thousands of Algerians in Algeria whose 
distress is almost beyond description. ‘In one camp,’ 
says Pastor Beaumont, Director of the Protestant 
Evacuee Committee, ‘1 saw five children with rickets 
and others with malaria, for whom. there was no 
quinine, shivering with fever on the ground without 
blankets. In some camps there were no blankets, in 
others one between. thirteen. persons in one tent.’ Fhe 
Secretary-General of Secours Catholique says some 
children are kept alive by lumps of: sugar left over 
after coffee in military messes. 

There are about 1,500 Regroupment Camps in 
which one and a half million Algerians are ‘living, 
about 60 per cent. of whom are children. 

War on Want has established a’ special fund to aid 
these Algerians, and undertakes that every penny con- 
tributed will go direct to their relief. Nothing what- 
ever will. be spent on expenses, since the officers of 
War on Want are honorary and all postal and other 
expenses will be met by members of the Committee 
personally. 

Every ten shillings contributed may save a child 
from a slow and painful death. 

Please serid gifts of money, large or small, to the 
Rt. Hon. Hilary Marquand, MP, Hon. Treasurer, 
War on Want, 9 Madeley Road, London. WS. 
Cheques and postal orders should be made payable 
to War on Want and crossed ‘Algerian Appeal Fund 
Account.’—Yours faithfully, : 

MARK BONHAM CARTER 
EDWARD ROGERS 
ANTHONY WEDGWOOD BENN 
War on Want, 
9 Madeley Road, Ealing, W5 
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Let’s see if it floats! 


It’s so light, it must float . . . Come on, no-one’s looking, let’s push 
it in the water . . . Wonder what it’s made of... 

‘What it’s made of’ is ‘Styrocell’, and the block in the picture 
weighs a mere sixteen pounds! ‘Styrocell’ is Shell Polystyrene, 
expanded into an astonishingly lightweight material, with high thermal 
insulating efficiency and remarkable buoyancy. The building and 
refrigeration industries, boat-builders and makers of marine gear, 
toymakers and producers of exhibition displays . .. all find 
*Styrocell’ invaluable in a variety of ways. 

In packaging, especially, ‘Styrocell’ is a great problem solver. 
Delicate goods of all kinds — particularly pieces of scientific equipment 


which are none the less sensitive for being large - travel perfectly 
when nested in ‘Styrocell’, for it absorbs travel shocks far ‘more 
effectively than does wood wool. 

*Styrocell’ is a material for which ingenious minds will con- 
tinue to find new uses-—but it is only one product in Shell’s 
wide plastics range. If you are interested in ‘Styrocell’ in particular, 
or plastics in general, you should get in touch with Shell 
Chemicals. 

Write to the Advertising Manager, Shell Chemical Company 
Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17 Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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Theatre 
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All the Conspirators 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Tue conspiracy of history is a 
sar > very tempting hypothesis. It 
would provide such a simple, 
even consoling, explanation for 

(= all our failures. But much as I 
try | cannot bring myself to 
believe that the Elders of Zion 
are manipulating the puppets in 

Wall Street and the Kremlin, that the Freemasons 
are backing the Family Planning Association, or 
that the College of Cardinals is plotting to sneak 
a Catholic into the White House. Despite the 
evidence at my disposal, I cannot even believe 
that the Association of Bolshy Taxi-drivers really 
has a secret pact never to send. an empty taxi down 
Gower Street. But intelligent people, who reject 
these as childish delusions, are nevertheless able 
to convince themselves that the theatre is in the 
grip of some kind of conspiracy. Both William 
Douglas Home and John Osborne take the night 
air warily, swordstick in hand, expecting to be 
assaulted by the Fourteen Butchers of Grub 
Street, better known to the rest of. us as the drama 
critics. And many an experimental playwright 
suspects.that his work is being kept from the 
public by a unanimous resolution. of the Estab- 
lishment in plenary session. 

The truth is that They are no more in control 
of the juggernaut than We are. It is a toss-up who 
is in the more unnerving role—the ones up there 
in the driving seat with a brake which won’t 
switch on and an accelerator which won't turn off, 
or the ones down there on foot dodging the run- 
away traffic. In the theatre, it. is the commercial 
managements who. are now in a state of mild 
panic. Since July I have counted sixteen plays 
which threw in the towel after a few weeks’ run. 
Some of them were abysmal rubbish. Most were 
mediocre stuff moderately well acted. One was 
the best new play since Look Back In Anger. All 
of them were box-office failures. Yet the record 
ot the unorthodox, longhaired. shoestring, fringe 
theatres on the whole is more impressive. both 
critically and financially, than that of the big- 
time, conventiorial, well-heeled, old-fashioned 
impresarios. Make Me An Offer and The 
Hostage both originated in Stratford’s East End 
Theatre Royal and Joan Littlewood may soon 
make her score up to three again by replacing 
her production of Taste of Honey in the West 
End with her production of Fings Ain't Wot 
They Used T’Be. One Way Pendulum is a hit. out 
at the Royal Court while the previous Court play, 
Rosmersholm, has transferred to packed houses 
at the Comedy. The new audience for the new 
playwrights is stil too torpid and timid, still 
dazzled by snobbery and smartness, still more 
comfortable with the copy than the original. 
Nevertheless it is agreed on what it pretends it 
wants. The old audience for the old playwrights 
is gradually disintegrating like an army without 
a general. It is bewildered by N. F. Simpson, 
bored by John Arden, depressed by Arnold 
Wesker, infuriated by John Osborne, perturbed by 
Brendan Behan, disgusted by Shelagh Delaney— 


s 


none of these is an acceptable indigestion tablet 
after an early dinner. At the same time, the stars 
of the Thirties have lost their magic for the 
middle-aged playgoers, they are too like them- 
selves—leaden around the feet, silver around the 
temples, brassy around the eyes and brassiére 
around the bust. The injections of monkey-gland 
which are intended to revive the old familiar 
plots only make them look more haggard—the 
farce about sex change, the romantic love story 
punctuated with dirty jokes, the melodrama up- 
dated with snippets of homosexuality and race 
prejudice, the family soap opera:set among 
Chicago negroes. The West End managements 
still know nothing about art. But now they don’t 
even know what they like. : 
A sign of the times is the emergence of Ibsen 
as a box-office author—a Terence Rattigan with 


Teievision 
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whiskers. Rosmersholm is now a hit with every- 
body except some of the progressive young actors, 
directors and authors. The old mystic Norwegian 
dynamiter who was thought so obscure is criti- 
cised today as obvious, his obscenities have 
become bromides, his revelations are platitudi- 
nous. There is substance in these complaints, but 
a second visit confirms, in my view, that the 
power of the play lies in its projection of the play- 
wright’s obsessions through people. Rosmersholm 
is a patchwork quilt stitched together from rem- 
nants he had long hidden away in the basement 
of unconscious. Peggy Ashcroft’s performance as 
Rebecca West also has its minority of bitter 
critics. Her mannerisms often seem to be manipu- 
lating her—the lips become paralysed in that 
moue which women make when they are putting 
on lipstick, the voice goes rippling and foaming 
over the sibilants while the mind is lazing along 
behind, and she has the general air of a highly 
strung schoolmistress about to throw a fit of the 
vapours. But these seem to me to fit this part 
like a glove—they are the mannerisms of a real 
individual, not just the gimmicks of a personality 
saleswoman. 


Lower Middle Depths 


By PETER FORSTER 


THe production in Armchair 
Theatre last Sunday of Clive 
Exton’s third television play, 
Where I Live, reveals the con- 
tinuing growth of his talents. 
With half a dozen new plays 
a week on the screen, it is well 
momentarily to halt the mighty 
roar of television’s traffic to note that in Exton 
the medium has found a playwright comparable 
in quality to any of the new young writers in 
the theatre. His range, we are beginning to see, 
is still pretty narrow. He is on the way to becom- 
ing the Gorki of the Lower Middle Class Depths. 
No ear in the land can be so attuned to detect 
the false gentility, the overdone heartiness of 
those suburban troglodytes whose pride is in their 
pretensions, who are strangled by the old school 
ties of schools they never went to, whose am- 
bition is to ‘get on’ in terms demonstrable to the 
neighbours. Where I Live is concerned with the 
family conflict between a television salesman and 
his long-suffering wife—wives with Exton suffer 
long and hard—and their parvenu relatives who 
have got on to the extent of having their own 
sweet shop in Clacton. (The influence of the sweet 
shop in modern British drama is going to provide 
a useful subject for a future student thesis: from 
Look Back in Anger onwards.) The bone of con- 
tention between them is their old father: can the 
salesman persuade the shopkeeper son to have 
him for a while? 

The argument during the course of one Sunday 
afternoon is mercilessly worked out, with every 
cadence caught of the elliptical, semi-coherent 
speech. ‘Don’t be futile!’ protests the shop- 
keeper’s stuck-up wife at the moment of crisis. 
Most playwrights would have chosen stronger 
words, but it is the measure of Exton’s talent 
that, in the context of this row, nothing could 


seem more gratingly, searingly right. Also he is 
unmistakably a television playwright, writing 


vexactly within the compass of the screen, effec- 


tively using the device of showing in close-up 
the reaction to an overheard remark. In this ne 
was splendidly served by his producer, William 
Kotcheff, though something should have been 
done about a set which was like a slum imagined 
by somebody who had never seen one. First-class 
playing by a select little cast, and in all a 
triumphant piece, about which the only mystery 
is. why Granada, having discovered Exton, ever 
let him escape to ABC. 

Another notable drama event was Moon on a 
Rainbow Shawl (ATV), about the inhabitants of 
@ Trinidad tenement, winner of the Observer's 
competition the other year. It was not hard to see 
why this won the prize and never made the West 
End. Everything a practised professional ‘play- 
wright would reckon to do well Errol John did 
badly—there was the poorest little reach-me-down 
plot about a theft from a café till. But any 
writer might have envied the marvellous 
vitality of the characters, their way of living. You 
were really curious about what happened to 
them next. 

With two plays of this quality to be seen withia 
a week, it is the sadder to find in this month's 
Encounter a mighty muddled piece on ‘The Uses 
of Television,” by Richard Hoggart, suggesting 
‘drama fellowships,’ and reviving the old canard 
that art will emerge more surely from non- 
commercial sources—as if the BBC were not as 
subject to ‘artificial pressures and external aims’ 
as ITV. The fact is that all drama departments 
on either network are ceaselessly trying to culti- 
vate new writing talent. Mr. Hoggart really ought 
to know this, considering the amount of time ne 
himself seems to spend in front of the television 
cameras nowadays. 









Opera 


Don’t Forget the Diva 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


IN the mythology of singers and 
their votaries the critic is the 
monster, the blaster of budding 
talents, the sucker of innocent 
blood, the blasphemer with no 
respect for established reputa- 
tion, the predator waiting to 
strike at the first sign of failing 
powers (which the people in their wisdom know 
how to overlook), like the devil, a roaring lion 
(though with the entrails and sensibilities of a 
mouse) seeking whom he may devour and stand- 
ing with a snarl between the divas and their 
adoring public. 

But if only they would realise it, the people 
whom talented singers have greatest reason to 
dread are their own most fervid admirers. Critics 
can only wither what is already weak and stunted; 
they complete nature’s work. It takes the self- 
appointed artistic counsellors, implanting too 
early their dreams of grandeur, the swarming 
parasites of the musical world, and the forcing 
house of press and television, to spoil a really 
promising singer; and today especially it is a 
tough integrity and resilient spirit that stands up 
to them. Is Joan Sutherland, to take a very 
topical example, strong enough to protect herself 
from her fame and bear the burden of the over- 
estimate of her achievement which has bedevilled 
her progress since her Pyrrhic victory on the 
first night of Lucia a year ago? 

One would have to be mad not to wish Miss 
Sutherland well, not to hope and pray that her 
promise is richly and splendidly fulfilled. 
Chauvinism apart, it is obviously of vital interest 
to British opera that first-rate native British 
singers should appear. It is precisely this that 
makes me object to the growing tendency to hail 
her as a kind of joint reincarnation of Melba and 
Ponselle, England’s answer to Callas. Miss 
Sutherland has a voice of unusual grace and 
purity, which she uses sincerely and most musi- 
cally and with a technical skill that is almost 
unheard of nowadays; but as an artist, as an 
exponent of all that the great masters have taught 





us to understand by opera, she is not worthy to® 


stoop down and unloose the shoes of the great 
Maria (this is no disgrace to her—why, with her 
slight experience, should she be?), and it is a 
gross disservice to attempt to persuade her 
otherwise. Yet such is the cynical power of the 
modern publicity machine, such the disruptive 
effect of the aeroplane on the modern opera 
singer’s deyelopment, and such (let it be admitted) 
the dearth of coloratura sopranos who are more 
than ‘a larynx on two legs,’ sound without sub- 
stance, that instead of being allowed to consoli- 
date her art and mature gradually, she is 
whisked round Europe from one glittering success 
to another, while at home she is encouraged to 
affect the mannerisms of the great prima donnas 
—the interview in The Times, complete with 
solemn disquisition on ‘the place of Donizetti 
today,’ the tame Italian conductor brought over 
specially ‘for’ the ‘diva’—before she has con- 





ceivably had a chance to reach the greatness 
which might make such a harlequinade excusable. 

Just how far she has still to develop we can 
see from the revival of La Travi~ 2, now in the 
repertory at Covent Garden, whee her Violetta, 
though well, sometimes beautifully, sung, hardly 
scratches the deeper layers of that subtle and 
tragic character. I am glad to say—glad, because 
it is gratifying to see a large crowd behaving 
sanely and with intelligence—that the first-night 
house, after seeming disposed to accord Miss 
Sutherland a built-in triumph, showed clearly 5y 
the warm but far from rapturous applause at the 
end that it had gauged her performance pretty 
accurately. Her first act was, in point of sheer 
singing, not far short of excellent, and her final 
scene was affecting, as a fine voice and com- 
petent acting cannot fail to make it. But the tragic 
crux of the opera, the great scene with Germont 
pere, found her wanting. The subtle interplay 
of pride, possessiveness, anger, compassion and 
nobility, and the slow birth of the feelings that 
lead Violetta to sacrifice herself and give up 
Alfredo, were beyond her; the almost unendur- 
able tension which makes the floodgates, when 
they open, open with such overwhelming force 
of emotion, was never built up. And when she 
came to that long, soft B flat that leads into 
‘Dite alla giovine, the thread by which the 
whole drama hangs, which in Callas’s perform- 
ance became an agonising suspended eternity 
of choice, a last, frail clinging to happiness, Miss 
Sutherland sang it, as one might say, movingly, 
but the emotion seemed, to me at least, applied 
from without, leaving the heart untouched; it 
was an isolated piece of vocalisation, very 
prettily and conscientiously done, and not the 
inevitable musical expression of a moment of 
supreme moral decision. 

But her limitations (and I repeat that it is only 
a kindness to point them out) are shown most 
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clearly in her strange conception of the character 
of Violetta. From the very first, in the blanched 
visage, the sagging mouth suggesting imminent 
disintegration, the small mad smile, she is a 
woman palpably stricken and all but crushed by 
life, a creature of conscious misery; the shadow 
of mortal sickness lies across her. No reprieve 
will be granted to this woman, not even the pos- 
sibility of a dream of hope. Not only does this 
mean that we cannot believe in Violetta the 
courtesan, the brilliant worldly figure whose 
voluptuous gaiety is the toast of town—so that 
the first scene loses dramatic force and meaning 
altogether; worse, by wrongly concentrating on 
superficial pathos too early, she deprives the 
opera of the real pathos of Violetta’s renuncia- 
tion and death: there is no question of happiness 
being snatched from this Violetta, because we 
cannot imagine that so haunted and abject an 
image of Gothic grief could ever have been 
happy. Towards the end of the opera we realise 
whom we are watching: it is not Violetta at all, 
but our old friend Lucy of Lammermuir, the 
archetypal English (yes!) nineteenth-century miss, 
ripe at any moment for a Mad Scene. Lucia 
showed Miss Sutherland’s magnificent material, 
and what it could become when moulded by a 
conductor of the experience of Serafin and a 
producer of the genius of Zeffirelli. But it will be 
a pity if it stamps all her subsequent incarnations 
with the same stereotyped image. 


Cav. and Pag. are running as triumphantly as 
ever, in spite of the changes of cast which weaken 
Pagliacci. Of these, Hans Kaart, a blubbering 
bear of a Canio, brutalises the part, and John 
Shaw, after Geraint Evans’s brilliantly vivid and 
subtle Tonio, is little more than a cypher, a bari- 
tone with his face dipped in flour. But the show 
remains a thing of glory to look at. The other 
night a carelessly hung cyclorama somewhat 
dimmed the splendour of the sunset, and here 
and there the spotlights were beginning to creep 
out of their hiding places, one of them going 
so far as to ignore all the carefully calculated 
effect. of Signor Zeffirelli’s gloaming by playing 
negligently on the lovers from sheer force of 
habit. But in general the production should be 
good for a few more weeks of pure enjoyment. 


Pagodas and Peepshows 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Can children’s fairy stories be 
taken seriously even by Grimm 
psychologists? Certainly the 
best of them have their roots 
in the human heart and the 
symbolic truthfulness’ under- 
lying a fable can give it a 
special validity and effective- 
ness in the non-realistic world of the lyric 
theatre. Although the John Cranko-Benjamin 
Britten The Prince of the Pagodas is based on 
no specific fairy tale, it echoes many. The main 
sources seem to. be Beauty and the Beast and 
Cinderella. Happy-ever-after is properly reached 
through faith in the power of love. If you can 





only have the moral fibre to fall for a salamander, 
he will turn into a prince—or so the ballet says. 

Cranko’s scenario has both too much matter 
and too much art. It reverberates with symbolism 
which attempts to awaken aatavistic race 
memories, yet it is also over-complex. We would 
probably have responded more satisfyingly to the 
unvarnished wish-fulfilment of Beauty and the 
Beast, for it is impossible to believe in Cranko’s 
unfamiliar Lear-style king, his Gonregan 
daughter or the whey-faced sister who finds sal- 
vation in a salamander-prince whose subjects are 
enchanted pagodas. This is the basic flaw. Yet 
The Prince of the Pagodas also has its virtues. 

Britten’s score is the first and, so far, the only 
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We’re moving across unmapped territory with tremendous strides. Almost daily 
someone, somewhere, reports a breakthrough into regions of knowledge that have 
been secret since the world began. The atom has been harnessed, manned space 
flights are just around the corner, and every discovery brings others in its train, 
fer new techniques need new materials. Nuclear power has brought demands for 
materials with combinations of properties never needed before, and only found in 
metals put aside by scientists in the past as awkward curiosities. The production 
of these new metals for the nuclear engineer has presented scientists with one of 
their greatest challenges—a challenge that could only be met by a many-sided 
organisation such asI.C.I. Its wrought zirconium plant is Europe’s largest, its new 
plant for making wrought beryllium will be Europe’s first, and already I.C.I. 
scientists and technologists have plans for producing the other rare metals that 
may one day be needed for nuclear power stations and even for space rockets. It 
needs brains and money to keep up with events in this age of great discoveries, 
and I.C.I., with a research staff of 4,500 and a research and development budget of 


£15 million a year, has both. 
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full-evening ballet score from a British com- 
poser. This music, modelled in part on the 
example of Tchaikovsky, is easy to follow at a 
first hearing. Its broad, readily distinguished 
themes, its bright orchestral colours, even its 
excursion into Balinese gamelan music, all add 
to its attractiveness. Beneath these surface 
charms are enduring qualities of structure and 
detail, and what at first sounds like agreeable 
triviality eventually takes on unsuspected sense. 
No British ballet has ever inspired a better score. 

Right from the start Cranko’s choreography 
is knocking its head against the stone wall of 
his story. Prevented from engaging our emotions 
dramatically, the ballet has to get at them 
visually by offering a dance design satisfying 


r enough to compensate our imagination for the 


story’s failure. Characters, dances, dance-images, 
dance-steps—all have to succeed in a vacuum. 
Every time the ballet has been revived, since its 
first performance three years ago, Cranko has 
titivated up the choreography. His latest polish- 
ing has again added to its general, but limited, 
impressiveness. There remains enough padding 
to fill a three-piece suite, but there is also enough 
inventive choreography to make, with the music, 


Art 
Our 


By SIMON 


It has taken probably the most 
magnificent exhibition to be 
seen in London since the war to 
get Burlington House redecor- 
ated. Not piecemeal either, by 
God, but a clean sweep through 
every room, so that one now 
almost regrets the passing of 
that time-stained sacking. The compensation, of 
course, is that one can now see the pictures which 
hang there, and this is an exhibition that is un- 
likely to be equalled for generations. The chron- 
ology is that of the entry of Italian works into 
English collections, and thrown in are works by 
Reynolds and others who returned from Italy 
having learnt certain Italian lessons. For the 
scholar whose field lies where tastes and ideas 
meet, and are exchanged, the changing interests of 
our collectors would deserve a monograph. Above 
all it is the continuity which is both moving and 
fascinating, for, leaving aside Mr. Merton’s ill- 
drawn, clumsily pretty and enormous Guardis, 
which were collected by chance if not in a fit of 
absence of mind (I suppose they must be Guardis, 
it said so in the papers), there are seventeenth- 
century paintings which Mr. Mahon has collected 
and which, with others, he has now arranged in 
two galleries here. These are masterful and monu- 
mental, often dramatic works, executed with 
Olympian assurance. Or one may turn to the 
Quattrocento works collected by Sir Thomas 
Merton—they are astonishing these Mertons, I 
think another one of them even paints. 

But the variable shifts of taste must be left on 
one side when, as here, one is so often confronted 
with the absolutes of quality. Let us start with the 
drawings, which Mr. Popham has arranged_in the 
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an exceptionally interesting, if non-dramatic, 
evening, especially when it is danced as trium- 
phantly as it was the other night. 

The Paul Czinner film of the Royal Ballet in 
action has just been released in London. Designed 
to show Fonteyn in three contrasted roles, this 
pleasant peepshow contains a brief excerpt from 
Swan Lake, a nearly complete Firebird and most 
of Ondine. I’m glad to see the general rejoicing 
that has greeted this film, but I think two 
points need to be made clear. The first is that 
the film is not better than the ballets themselves 
at Covent Garden, whatever some people have 
suggested. Certainly some details—particularly in 
Ondine—emerge more vividly when picked out 
by Czinner’s telephoto cyclops. Yet the shape of 
the choreography is often distorted and the per- 
sonalities of the dancers are largely lost. 

Secondly, this is not properly a ballet film, 
and, indeed, it is hardly a film at all in the usual 
sense of the word. This is simply a filmed 
record of ballet, a completely adequate trailer to 
the real thing, and sometimes even a passable sub- 
stitute for it. The editing is an extremely clever 
piece of expertise. But don’t let’s have any non- 
sense about the result being high art. 


Italy 
‘HODGSON 
collections of which they once formed a part, 


those of Lord Arundel, of Lely, of Richardson, of 
Consul Smith, of Lawrence. Parmigianino, 


Leonardo, Ghirlandaio, Perugino, Michelangelo, | 


Raphael; Piazzetta, Ricci; an astonishing Cor- 
reggio. These are names which have for us a 
talismanic quality once, and for others, the 
property of the saints. Even Salvator Rosa, even 
Guido Reni, lived that we might live; and they 
made the world in our image; and if we have often 
failed them in love and dignity they will never 
finally reject us or we them. These artists made 
Europe, and what Europe made in a mere 3,000 
years was their idea of man; a creature whose 
occasional abilities in kindness, communication 
and private courage produce those gaps in 
violence that we call civilisation; gaps which allow 
us our finest activities, those of artistic production, 
and, through these, our small portion of hope. 
It is the constant level of excellence which three 
centuries of collectors looked for which is so 
surprising and so exciting. You may see here a 
Botticelli, which now belongs to Sir Thomas 
Merton, that has never been exhibited before, or 
Count Seilern’s Daddi Triptych, or the Ashmolean 
Orcagna, or the extraordinary emotional range 
of the Fitzwilliam Venezianos, or the Royal 


Leonardos and Giorgiones, all of which came to 


this country any time from the sixteenth century 
onwards. The last comparable exhibition of 
Italian painting was held in 1930; though still 
wailing in drawers at that time I have seen the 
catalogue, which shows that masterpieces from 
Italian sources provided a never-to-be-repeated 
collection. The charm of the present vast assembly 
of pictures is of a somewhat chauvinistic nature. 
How clever of Lord Oxford to own his Matteo di 
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Giovanni, how wonderful our Bellinis are (the 
Burrell collection Virgin and Child especially), 
how spectacular is the Bronzino portrait of a boy 
belonging to Lady Mersea. But if 1930 had works 
which are now too valuable to be moved again 
from Italy, the quality of nearly all the pictures 
here is incredibly high, the drawings and the 
Venetian pictures (and Bronzino’s ravishing 
Italian child) providing the greatest excitements 
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perhaps, the Guercinos showing the most recent 
development in taste at its most honourable, and 
the del Sarto of a young man being, dare | say it, 
one of the very few disappointments. 

This is our Italy. This is the country of the 
mind, under whose sun we soak up warmth and 
splendour, to be distilled at home later, in a 
gentler light and with less urgency, into our own 
unemphatic and more cautious creations. 


Speak, Memory 


By 


Hiroshima Mon Amour. (Inter- 
national Film Theatre, West- 
bourne Grove.) 

DECOMPOSITION and _petrifica- 

tion: photographed in black 

i and white they look much the 

iF 3 same and there must be a moral 

= in that somewhere. To me the 
already famous opening shots of Hiroshima Mon 

Amour (director: Alain Resnais; ‘X’ certificate), 

in which the lovers’ bodies suddenly start to gleam 
and glisten (‘covered with sweat, ashes and dew,’ 
according to the script of Marguerite Duras), 
suggest the disintegrating, denaturalised flesh, 
now horribly familiar from photographs, of 
people exposed to atomic radiation. They have 
also been compared to those human couples found 
at Pompeii. And so they do: both. They seem 
fluid, as loathsomely in movement, as ‘alive’ as 
decomposing corpses, and at the same time they 
have the fossilised, open-pored look of the very 
ancient dead. This is just one more double image 
in a film conceived in contrast and paradox, one 
more comment on the adaptability of time and 
the agelessness of experience. Yes, everyone has 
called the film Proustian, but then so it is: in its 
preoccupation with time, memory, loss, forget- 
fulness, above all in its use of time as something 
to be surmounted imaginatively, something to be 
lived beyond, as it were, so that you have the 
impression of lovers, in the present, looking back 
at it already out of the future—a terribly adult 
and alarming thing, for lovers especially, to do. 

To know you will forget is the antithesis of the 

certainty and centralness of love; to know the all- 

important present will soon become confused with 

Other times that were once as important, and so 

irrevocably lost that even the physical image of 

the lover will fade, is the end of happiness before 
it has even the chance to exist. Sad, true, un- 
bearable, inadmissible; above all, sad. 

Sad, true, unbearable, inadmissible, all these 
words change at different levels of meaning, of 
course; and Hiroshima Mon Amour has so many 
levels that it must take several visits to move 
easily from one to another. At one level, the most 
mundane, I noticed that it is a film requiring an 
extraordinary amount of concentration: you 
sneeze or eat toffees at your peril, because, while 
fumbling for a handkerchief or disposing of the 
toffee paper you may miss a vital second which 
NO preceding clue will have warned you to watch 
for. When the French woman sees her lover’s hand 
moving as he sleeps, suddenly, with no warning 
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and no mention of such a person so far, the figure 
of a bloodstained German soldier flashes on the 
screen for a moment. All too easy to miss, if you 
have the fidgets. And all the way through it is the 
same, a tense degree of concentration is required. 
The script by Marguerite Duras, and the acting 
of the main character, Emanuelle Riva, I found at 
times rather flowery, theatrical, curiously over- 
blown and uncongenial (I believe the director, 
Resnais, wanted it so: a ‘grand opera’ manner), 
and the heroine was tiresome enough to make me 
groan (once at least, and almost oftener) when 
she came round yet another street corner, still 
distraught. But even Resnais says he didn’t par- 
ticularly like her, so why should I? 

It is a film based on contrast—between East and 
West, war and peace, past and future; directed 
with extreme precision, yet using the most hap- 
hazard of plots and dipping into the past as into 
a ragbag of experience and feeling. It moves from 
Japan to France and from the present to the war 
not in what we usually call flashback—the smooth 
progression from present to past (‘I remember,’ 
says the mink heroine, clutching an orchid that 
melts into a dandelion as she turns up, pigtailed 
and pinafored, on a haystack)—but in abrupt 
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moments, like glimpses through a trap-door 
slamméd down, the way, in remembering a painful 
past, you always slam down on _ particular 
moments—the worst. Gradually, through a day 
and two nights with her Japanese lover in Hiro- 
shima, the woman brings out her past, buried and 
never before confessed: how her first lover was a 
German soldier and he was shot and died in her 
arms, and she stayed by his dying and then dead 
body for a day and a night out of doors, then nad 
her head cropped and went mad and was kept in 
a cellar till the hair grew and the madness receded; 
and was then put on a bicycle and sent to Paris 
and anonymity by her parents: all this in snippets, 
soundlessly (except for a single shriek), with 
Japanese noises accompanying the memories of 
Nevers, where it all happened. The girl, shocked 
into madness at the unexpectedness of suffering, 
has the face of the woman who recalls her; but the 
woman can never be shocked because she expects 
it all—suffering, and the safety-valve knowledge 
of forgetfulness. She knows and her lover knows 
they will forget (first eyes, then voice, she says); 
she knows they will suffer at parting and almost 
certainly never meet again. Her cry of grief for 
a lost youth seemed, at the time I heard it, almost 
demented and, in the context, wildly theatrical, a 
sudden intrusion of, say, Phédre:. but looking 
back on it it seems perhaps reasonable enough: 
a longing for the state of innocence that regards 
love as, if not eternal, at least eternally important. 

Love, death, time, space, memory, oblivion: 
round and round they go, the questions, the 
answers, not discussed but ‘treated,’ as they should 
be inthe cinema. If so many films were not hybrids 
-—half plays or half novels, half polemical or half 
literary—I needn't say what it seems almost 
absurd to say, that Hiroshima Mon Amour is 
cinematic first, last and always. It thinks, feels, 
talks, breathes, and lives cinematically. For this 
reason it would be a pity for it to be labelled too 
firmly ‘highbrow’ and left to the specialists. It is 
a film for film enthusiasts, first and foremost: 
levels, as in the film itself, settle themselves later. 
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Generation of Saints 


By 


oyce, Proust and Mann being representative 

writers of ‘the first generation,’ the representa- 
tive writers of ‘the second generation’ chosen by 
Professor R. W. B. Lewis* are Moravia, Camus, 
Silone, Faulkner, Graham Greene and—in an 
epilogue, for some reason—André Malraux. The 
‘second generation’ writers have their ‘representa- 
tive hero,’ the picaresque saint: ‘a person who 
is something of a saint, in the contemporary man- 
ner of sainthood, but who is also something of a 
rogue.’ Along with this, his unifying theme, Pro- 
fessor Lewis stresses certain other common ele- 
ments—concern with death, metaphysical sense of 
loss, human companionship, need to ‘exist.’ Sub- 
themes appear as well: 

If, in the generation-wide struggle to come 

. alive, Moravia represents the erotic motif; if 
Camus represents human reason in its compas- 
sionate workings; if Silone represents the con- 
version of political ambition into the charitable 
urge, and Faulkner the conversion of darkness 
into light and the old into the new; if Greene 
represents the interplay of the more than human 
with the less than human—then Malraux may be 
said to represent all of these things or versions 
of them. 

As a critic Professor Lewis is always attentive, 
often perceptive. Taken separately, his essays are 
never less than intelligent introductions to their 
subjects and sometimies—as on Silone and Faulk- 
ner—considerably more. 

. The English regarded Faulkner’s verbal 
eccentricities in somewhat the way Italians of a 
traditional temper regarded the unconventional 
irregularities of Silone’s prose. The irregularities 
of James Joyce, for the English, remained con- 
ventional ones: recognisable deviations from the 
known center, the only center; but Faulkner’s 
idiom, which came from no center known to 
them, seemed simply unforgivably bad writing. 
His hot Southern American Protestant rhetoric 
fell on deaf Anglican ears; his ‘ideas’ seemed 
extravagant and intrusive, and his recurrent ex- 
pression of outrage appeared dubious to a coun- 
try which was to wait another decade or so 
before producing its own generation of angry 
young men. 

Without. altogether relinquishing the suspicion 
that ‘hot Southetn American Protestant rhetoric’ 
may sometimes be a synonym for bombast, one 
must concede that Professor Lewis is here carrying 
out one of the most important functions of the 
critic: the exposure of prejudices and complacen- 
cies which hinder the understanding of a work of 
art. 

The Picaresque Saint is, however—as its pub- 
lishers state—‘no random collection of literary 
essays.’ It is an ambitious attempt to isolate deter- 
mining characteristics in contemporary writing. 
The attempt, well worth making, and made with 
enthusiasm as well as intelligence, has proved, in 
my opinion, a respectable failure. And I believe 
that the reasons for its failure are fundamental 
and identifiable. There are also, of course, pre- 
liminary difficulties of definition. ‘Generations’ are 
not really so easy to sort out: what ‘generation’ 


* THE PICARESQUE Saint. By R. W. B. i 
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did Gide belong to? Professor Lewis puts him 
firmly in the ‘first generation,’ in ‘a world in which 
the esthetic experience was supreme.’ André 
Walter fits neatly into such a world, but the mature 
Gide was not an esthete at all but mainly an odd 
kind of moralist—a picaresque saint, in fact, dis- 
qualified by the age-limit which Professor Lewis, 
by his terms of reference, has to impose. The idea 
of ‘representative writers’ is also open to question. 
Such ‘representatives’ tend to be elected by the 
critic alone: is Moravia a more ‘representative 
writer’ than Auden or Brecht? 

These difficulties, and even the critic’s apparent 
indifference to their existence, would not neces- 
sarily imply the failure of the enterprise. Professor 
Lewis has chosen an interesting group of contem- 
porary writers and if he did in fact isolate charac- 
teristics present in them, and not in comparable 
earlier writers, we could accept readily enough 
phrases like ‘representative writers’ and ‘second 
generation.’ But the characteristics on which he 
concentrates most of his attention turn out to be 
as easy to find in earlier writers as in his group 
taken as a whole. Thus what he considers to be 
the most fertile of his themes, that of the picar- 
esque saint, is not present to any significant ‘extent 
in several of his ‘second generation’ authors and 
is to some extent present in many authors of past 
generations. Only m the work of Silone and 
Greene are there heroes who are both ‘saints’ and 
picaresque. As against this rather meagre and 
doubtfully classified collection the nineteenth cen- 
tury can show numerous and authentic examples 
of the picaresque saint, both in life and literature: 
Tolstoy’s Pierre, Dostoievsky and almost any 
of his heroes, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Claudel’s 
Téte d’Or, Léon Bloy and his self-portraits, Lionel 
Johnson. . . . The ‘picaresque saint’ idea, in fact, 
far from providing an identifying symbol for the 
‘second generation’ of twentieth-century writers, 
could be considered with less difficulty as a 
nineteenth-century heirloom, somewhat marked 
down. The way it has been marked down—the 
journey from Rimbaud to Pinkie Brown—would 
be worth study, but to treat it as a highly signifi- 
cant contemporary invention is misleading. 

When we are asked to consider a group of 
twentieth-century writers why should we dwell on 
themes inherited from the nineteenth century? Is 
there really nothing distinctive about these writers, 
marking them off from their predecessors? It is 
Professor Lewis himself who suggests the answers, 
when he says that ‘the form or soul of the 
modern epoch, its essential plot, is the shape 
of the experience of political history. Or rather : 
it is the shape of individual experience during a 
period when political history affects all experi- 
ence.’ If this is so, the critic, in dealing with the 
writers of this epoch, ought to examine, in every 
case and as a matter of primary importance, the 
writer's relation to the political experience of his 
place and time. This is precisely what Professor 
Lewis fails to do, or refrains from doing, in the 
case of all his authors except Silone. (It is no 
accident that the essay on Silone is much the most 
solid in the book.) Thus in the case of Camus we 
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are given no clue to the probable political rele. 


*-wance of La Chute—the implicit link between the 


ironic withdrawal of the ‘penitent judge’ and 
Camus’s own withdrawal from judgment on the 
Algerian war. Indeed Professor Lewis gives no 
sign of being aware that there is any war ig 
Algeria—a rather strange omission on the part 
of one who expresses such strong views on the 
literary relevance of political history. Again in the 
case of Malraux. where it is even more difficult to 
ignore politics, Professor Lewis largely- succeeds 
in doing so, mainly by concentrating on La Voie 
Royale and Les Noyers d’ Altenburg and ignor- 
ing La Condition Humaine and L’Espoir. In the 
case of Faulkner, although he does not altogether 
ignore the relevance of the peculiar institutions of 
Mississippi, he suggests that Faulkner’s central 
insight is ‘a sense of the fertile and highly ambigu- 
ous possibility of moral freedom in the new 
world.’ The critic, like the turtle, is a specialist in 
fertile ambiguity: it is useful for survival. 


In a political age literary criticism which 
attempts to leave out politics inevitably becomes 
detached from reality. A literary criticism which 
brings in politics, however, is obviously open to 
the dangers of becoming doctrinaire, passion- 
blinded or corrupt. These are dangers; the un- 
reality which comes from ‘leaving politics out'— 
when dealing with writers profoundly affected by 
politics—is not a danger but a certain calamity; 
The critic must therefore confront these difficuls 
ties, and cope with them as best he can; he will also 
have to cope with certain pressures—the ‘reader- 
over-his-shoulder’ will begin to wear a different 
expression. Like the creative writer, and after the 
creative writer, he will be drawn or dragged into 
politics. We rightly condemn those Soviet 
‘politico-literary’ critics who are ready to act as 
gendarmes controlling the writers of Russia. And 
we applaud those Polish critics—some of them 
represented in Mr. Lionel Trilling’s valuable col- 
lection The Broken Mirror—who have struggled, 
often with the aid of ‘fertile ambiguities,’ to defend 
the idea of freedom, both in relation to literature 
and to their people. What we easily fail to see is: 
that the ‘non-political’ Western critic resembles 
his Soviet rather than his Polish colleagues by the 
way in which he acquiesces in the orthodoxy 
which prevails in his society. Soviet orthodoxy 
falsely pretends that literature can be produced in 
conformity with a.predetermined political line; 
Western orthodoxy! falsely»pretends that litera- 
ture, being connected with spiritual values, can be 
kept out of politics, which belong to a baser, more 
material sphere. Both: of these false doctrines are 
closely related to political realities in their areas 
of origin, because theyvare ways of diverting 
serious critical attention from. these realities. The 
Soviet effort in this direction, backed as it is by 
harsh penalties and centralised power, is clearly 
much more thorough; the Western pressure, 
vaguer and more diffuse, almost impalpable, is 
probably more effective than we realise. 

The Picaresque Saint is a particularly disturbing 
symptom of the effects of this pressure, for here 
we have an intelligent critic explicitly conscious 
of the importance of politics in relation to litera-” 
ture and yet turning aside, time after time, from’ 
political implications clearly present in his subject 
—indeed turning aside always except where the 
implications concern fascism, officially dead; or 
communism, officially ‘hell’ (his own word). This: 
kind of criticism—acute on small matters and 
absent-minded on very large ones, inventive of 
diversions, cosmically concerned and terrestrially 
calm—is important not in itself but as marking a 
dangerously close intellectual. atmosphere. The ' 
capary in.,the. mine-shaft is important when its” 
song hesitates and stops. us 
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F. H. Bradley 


F. H. Bradley. By Richard Wollheim. (Pelican Books, 5s.) 


Here is a first-rate critical study of Bradley's 
philosophy. Writing in firm, lucid and unstrident 
English; concentrating on what is strategically 
central; showing great respect but not a flicker of 
reverence; Mr. Wollheim makes us feel and partly 
understand Bradley’s impetus. Partly, but not 
altogether. No longer in our foreground, Bradley 
js not yet in perspective. What he attacked is 
buried in the undusted works of Hamilton, the 
Mills, Bain and Spencer. What he defended cannot 
be simply extracted out of Hegel. 

Wollheim begins with a survey of the English 
‘School of Experience.’ Its reduction of mental 
life to concourses of functionless introspectibles 
was the prime object of Bradley's hostility and 
invective. When he said ‘we have lived too long 
ja the psychological attitude,’ it was this pseudo- 
sychology of unemployed sensations and images 
ee he condemned. It reserved no place for con- 
cepts, propositions or implications, and so no 
place for the work which distinguishes thinking 
from mere concourses of introspectibles. Where 
Frege divorced logic from psychology, his con- 
temporary Bradley aimed to reform psychology 
by injecting the terms of logicians’ discourse into 
the characterisations of mental processes. His 
Principles of Logic is Denk psychologie rather than 
theory of implication. In its numerous chapters 
on Inference, he ignores both fallacies and logical 
paradoxes. He was only occasionally a logicians’ 
logician. 

Merciless upon the School of Expertence for its 
injustices to thinking, he himself terminates in 
scepticism. For him thought’s vocation is to re- 
unite the separated; yet repairs succeed only 
where union is still unrealised. Thinking mends; 
but its dreams are of the untorn. Why did Brad- 
ley assimilate thinking to stitching? Why do his 
dialectical operations upon the category of Rela- 
tion result in the epithet ‘relational’ becoming 
pejorative? Certainly he argued that contradic- 
tions corrupt the categories of Relation, Quality 
and Term, but his arguments are supports for a 
Monism already espoused for quite other reasons. 
It was for these reasons, whatever they were, that 
Bradley thought of relations between terms as 
stitches between edges that should never have 
been parted. He condemns thought to eventual 
failure because of his metaphysical view that 
Reality is Feeling, and that. Feeling, primitive or 
supra-human, is beneath or above being proposi- 
tionally articulated—as if because an ache, say, 
cannot be what we convey by subjects-cum- 
predicates, therefore we cannot tell the truth 
about it. 

Bradley’s Feelings were, at one end, Humian 
impressions, described in fluid instead of granular 
metaphors. But where Hume’s impressions had 
been self-sufficing, Bradley’s are constitutionally 
hecessitous. As raindrops and brooks seek the 
Ocean, inside which they are no longer drops or 
trickles, so sensations, the raw stuff of our con- 
scious lives, are homesick for a Total Immediate 
Experience inside which they are lost—and found. 

Obviously our familiar world is no more like 
this Cosmic Feeling than it is like the Water that 
Thales promoted. So much the worse for our 
familiar world. All its furniture and organisation 
need to be re-envisaged as products of our intel- 
lects patching our private shreds into serviceable 
quilts, 

Why must Reality be an oceanic Immediate 
Experience? Why should we accept an Ontology 


having for its substance just the psychologists’ raw 


stuff of consciousness? Apparently, only for the 





reasons which Hylas accepted from Philonous. 
Nothing really exists unless its esse is percipi. 

Wollheim leads up to his exposition of Bradley's 
metaphysic via a long examination of his logic. 
This approach suits our latterday methodological 
preoccupations and tallies with the order of Brad- 
ley’s writings. But as Bradley's logical doctrines 
stand up only poorly to Wollheim’s technically 
proficient analyses, the reader wonders what sur- 
vives of the ontological superstructure. For 
example, Bradley’s famous arguments for the 
Internality of Relations rock badly; but even if 
they stood firm, they would not support the 
Monistic doctrine that Reality is allergic to rela- 
tions, internal or external. 

So far from his logic being the stairway up to 
his ontology, Bradley’s ontology is the beam off 
which dangle the rope ladder and the hangman’s 
nooses of his logic. It is because he believed in the 
Seamless Fabric of Feeling that he maintained 
that thinking must be botching. 

Often a thinker becomes a philosopher because 
his heart was initially in some other discipline 
which had been under theoretical stresses. Frege 
needed to rescue mathematics; Collingwood to 
rescue history. Bradley’s heart was in two subjects. 
He was an analytical psychologist, rebelling in 
order to reform. He was also a mutinous theolo- 
gian, again with reformist zeals. He loathed both 
the reigning English psychology and the reigning 
English theology. His metaphysic was a psycholo- 
gists Ontology promising something akin to the 
theologian’s Salvation. His ethical system was a 
psychology of desires and volitions in search of 
an ocean wider and deeper than what pleasure, 
duty or even religion can provide. 

I wish that Wollheim had enlarged on Bradley 
as psychologist and as theologian. He has told 
us sO much so well that it would be ingratitude 
not to pester him for more. (On p. 85 ‘3?’ is mis- 
printed ‘32°; and something is amiss with the 
beginning of the last paragraph of p. 152.) 

GILBERT RYLE 


Journey to Freedom 


The First Russian Radical. By David Marshall 
Lang. (Allen and Unwin, 35s.) 
Quite a parallel can be drawn between Pasternak 
and the eighteenth-century Russian writer Radish- 
chev, whom Mr. Lang calls ‘the first Russian 
Radical.’ It was in 1790, a troubled year in the 
reign of Catherine the Great, that Alexander 
Radishchev, author of an ‘Ode to Liberty’ but for 
years known to the St. Petersburg Court mainly 
as a sober Customs Inspector, brought out his 
startling Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
modelled closely on Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 
In matter, it- was highly different, an impassioned 
attack on serf-ownership and censorship and on 
the cruelty and corruption found everywhere in 
the Russian Empire. Whether Radishchev had 
thought he could get away with this remains un- 
known (for that matter, did Pasternak really think 
Zhivago would be accepted?). At any rate, the 
lightning quickly struck. The first reaction of the 
Empress was, ‘Off with his head!’ Friends got 
the sentence mitigated to banishment in Siberia. 
Radishchev himself finally returned from this, to 
live for a few overwrought years in St. Petersburg 
before he committed suicide, but his Journey, 
with its dangerous libertarian ideas, remained 
proscribed in autocratic Russia for generations. 
Portions of the text circulated secretly; they ‘were 
known to the Decembrists, they inspired Pushkin, 
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Turgenev mused about them. But the first full 
Russia edition was only published in 1858—in 
London. In our time the Soviet leaders naturaliy 
turned the eighteenth-century critic of Czarism 
into a classic, as naturally as they banned Paster- 
nak’s attack upon themselves. 

Through his influence on subsequent writers, 
Radishchev is a significant figure in Russian 
letters. Mr. Lang’s full-length study of him, the 
first in English, is a little romanticised, discursive 
and weighed down with repetitive quotation, but 
all the same impellingly readable since it illu- 
minates an early phase of the struggle between 
Russian autocracy and yearnings for freedom and 
so evokes constant parallels. The Imperial Russian 
Government of 1790 ruled uneasily over large, 
newly-conquered territories, yet plotted further 
expansion. The Empress Catherine, while signing 
decrees which compelled the serfs to toil harder, 
corresponded with enlightened French _philo- 
sophers and maintained a claque of admiring 
Russophiles in the West. Radishchev, while a 
widely read admirer of British and American 
political institutions, remained basically a Russian 
visionary. ‘I looked around me—and my soul was 
afflicted with the sufferings of mankind . . . | felt 
within myself sufficient strength to combat error; 
and—happiness unspeakable! —I felt that every 
man may contribute to the well-being of his 
fellows.’ The words are from the preface to the 
Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow which, 
Mr. Lang thinks, stamps Radishchev as the father 
of the Russian intelligentsia. It is certainly true 
that Radishchev was one of the first exponents of 
that vision of the better future emerging from a 
present turmoil of wickedness and corruption, 
which the Russian intelligentsia has sustained 
throughout all tribulations—witness its most re- 
cent embodiment in Dr. Zhivago. 

T. R. FYVEL 


SELFRIDGE 


REGINALD POUND 
author of ‘ Northcliffe’ 


The story of the Chicago emigre who 
founded the great Oxford Street store, 
became one of the greatest showmen 
of the century, but who died virtually 


bankrupt. Illustrated, 255. 


Social Mobility 
in Industrial 
Society 


S.M. LIPSET & R. BENDIX 


England is often seen as a rigid class- 
divided place with ‘no room at the top’ ; 
America as the ‘land of opportunity’. 
This book shows that neither legend is 
true, and explains why. Heinemann 


Books on Sociolog y. 30S. 
HEINEMANN 
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Support for Hoover 


Herbert Hoover and the Great Depression. By 
Harris Gaylord Warren. (O.U.P., 50s.) 


Topay, Mr. Hoover is the elder statesman of the 
United States (his friend and admirer, Mr. 
Truman, is not yet regarded as old enough to 
qualify). He has rendered great services in recent 
years and could have rendered more if Congress 
had been more willing to tackle some of the fine 
old abuses that pay politicians so well. Yet when 
Mr. Hoover left office in 1933, no president since 
Buchanan seemed more condemned,” more 
isolated, more conspicuously a failure. Mr. 
Hoover had, of course, friends and admirers even 
in 1933; many, many millions of Americans had 
voted for him in 1932, but for the majority of 
Americans he was condemned as the man who, 
taking office in the height of the great boom, left 
it with the American economy on the edge of 
total collapse and the faith of the average 
American in the American way of life less firm 
than it had ever been in American history. 

In this brightly and sometimes brilliantly 
written book, Professor Warren has undertaken 
to narrate and assess the Hoover years. This has 
already been done a good many times and re- 
cently, with great force and learning, by Pro- 
fessor Arthur Schlesinger, jr. It might seem that 
there was no place for another book on the four 
depressing years from 1929 to 1933. But Pro- 
fessor Harris shows that this is a hasty judgment 
by producing a book that does clarify many 
points. And its object is not to show the back- 
ground of the New Deal, to treat the Hoover 
administration as the mere curtain-raiser for the 
deliverance, but to ask and answer the question 
of why so able a man as Mr. Hoover had so little 
success in the White House. 

Of Mr. Hoover’s ability, there can be little 
doubt. From every standard of organisational 
ability and straight intellectual power, he was 
superior to his successor. He was in many ways an 
egghead and a scholar. He was fond, perhaps 
too fond, of getting a sound academic report on 
a problem before tackling it and he mastered the 
relevant papers with the same thoroughness as 
he had translated Agricola’s De Re Metallica. He 
had displayed his abilities all over the world, in 
Australia, China, England, Belgium. He was, in 
and after the First World War, second only to 
Woodrow Wilson as an American who was a 
world figure. Yet he failed. Whether he failed 
because his ideas and executive decisions were 
inadequate does not at this stage matter. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating and the end 
of thé Hoover era was the end of more than that. 
Americans were never to know the old confidence 
again and American business has never recovered 
the prestige that it once owned and was convinted 
it deserved. Perhaps the first thing to say and one 
that Professor Warren does not stress enough is 
that the depression of 1929 ruined every demo- 
cratic politician who had to deal with it. It ruined 
them in different ways: Ramsay MacDonald, 
Pierre Laval, Heinrich Bruening, Richard Ben- 
nett all paid in painful ways for being there when 
the storm broke. 

What was. special. in Hoover’s position? As 
Professor Warren shows, he suffered from not 
being an adequate politician. It is unrealistic to 
represent him as being outside or above politics, 
But he had none of the spontaneous delight in and 
mastery of politics that made FDR’s career pos- 
sible and made him a more successful President 
than his predecessor. This affected Mr. Hoover 
especially adversely, since the tradition of the 
Republican Party was hostile to effective presi- 
dential leadership. The ideal of the politicos was 
Coolidge (if it was not Harding). So, again and 


again, Mr. Hoover got only tepid support from 
his party. Then all the sins of the party were 
loaded on Mr. Hoover's shoulders. It was he who 
had to dedicate the Harding memorial at Marion, 
Ohio (at once known as ‘the Teapot Dome’). It 
was his flatulent vice-president, the ex-jockey and 
ex-Indian, Charlie Curtis, who talked of recovery 
as being ‘around the corner,’ but this imbecility 
was at once attributed to the President and it 
provided cartoonists with endless possibilities. 
Mr. Hoover had to use or put up with dumb- 
bells like Simeon Fess, of Ohio, the silliest senator 
that great state has produced in this century (and 
I have not forgotten Mr. Bricker). And the Demo- 
cratic opposition was often malicious and unfair. 
And yet, and yet. It is true that many of the 
most successful devices of the New Deal (and 
many of their operators) date from the Hoover 
administration, like the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. But not only were most of these 
devices late and so less effective, they were often 
reluctantly accepted by the President under Con- 
gressional and exterior pressure. Mr. Hoover was 
and is a man of deep principle; unfortunately, his 
principles were irrelevant to the America of 1931 
when the real debacle set in. The capitalist world 
with its Kreugers and Insulls did not get or de- 
serve much respect. Not only did the big business- 
men, heroes a year or two before, often turn out 
to be crooks, but even the honest men among 
them, a majority, were visibly at a total loss. 
(As an example of their political folly, we are 
reminded that there was a serious business- 
inspired move to get Coolidge to run again in 
1932.) Mr. Hoover has hinted that he was con- 
scious of the failure of the politico-economic 
ruling class, but he was inseparably tied to it. No 
one worked harder or with more public spirit 
than did he, but that was not enough. Even now, 
the most ardent defenders of pure free enterprise 
naturally shy off from recalling, much less ex- 
plaining, those years and Mr. Hoover still does 
not seem to know what hit him and his country. 
Professor Warren obviously sympathises with 
Mr. Hoover more than he does with his open or 
covert enemies, but equally plainly he does not 
think that the American people can be blamed 
for demanding a ‘new deal’ even if they had no 
idea of what the new deal was to be, apart from 
booze and a balanced budget. (They got the 
booze.) Here we have, well and objectively told, 
the grim story of the descent from ‘two chickens 

in every pot’ to ‘brother, can you spare a dime.’ 
D. W. BROGAN 


Writing and Writing About 


The Critical Quarterly. Volume 1, Nos. 3 and 4. 
(2s. 6d.) 
The Kenyon Review, Autumn 1959, ($1.) 
International Literary Annual. No. 2. Edited by 
John Wain. (Calder,.25s.) 
X. Edited by David Wright and Patrick Swift. 
(Barrie and Rockliff, 6s.) 

In his editorial to the fourth number of The 
Critical Quarterly, Mr. C. B. Cox, while allowing 
that ‘literature in present conditions is unlikely to 
effect a social revolution’ (when was it ever likely 
to?), goes on to suggest that the educated minority 
is none the less an important one, and that ‘critics 
and teachers must consider in detail the nature 
of this literate audience, and discipline themselves 
to write in ways which improve standards of read- 
ing.’ Though distressingly put, this is not neces- 
sarily unpromising and the long list of Honorary 
Committee members given at the front of the 
magazine—from Empson to Wilson (Angus) in 
England, from Bellow to Wilbur in America— 
creates further expectations of, at least, a 
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ranging liveliness in the contents. The emergent 
irony is that the only genuinely stimulating 
critical writing to be found in either of these issues, 
with the possible exception of Professor Danby’s 
article on Edward Thomas, is writing about the 
most genuinely stimulating critic of the last thirty 
years: a symposium by Raymond Williams, R. J, 
Kaufmann and Alun Jones on the work and in- 
fluence of Dr. Leavis. The other dozen or §9 
articles—among them, Mr. Cox’s gallantly in- 
adequate attempt to retrieve Virginia Woolf's 
mislaid reputation; his co-editor Mr. Dyson's 
solemnly overweight examination of Look Back 
In Anger, and some plodding exegeses of Jonson, 
Wordsworth, Marlowe and Lawrence—-signally 
fail to communicate anything more than dispirited 
interest and a ‘knowledge’ of the texts in question, 
It is possible that these are failures of expression 
rather than enthusiasm: the majority of the con- 
tributors seem to be dons; and a university lec- 
turer, conscious of being on display to his fellow- 
lecturers and loyal students (and it is hard to 
believe, on this showing, that they will have much 
more of an audience than that after the next few 
issues), may tend to ‘discipline’ himself in the 
wrong way. One misses the shock that Dr. Leavis 
characteristically administers in his finest criti- 
cisms, the start of delighted recognition that Mr. 
Williams bears generous witness to. One misses, 
even, the irascibility, the necessary irascibility, 
that an intelligently concerned man might be 
expected to show in face of the ‘masterpieces’ 
constantly pouring from the presses. But this 
unwise delicacy of tone, this absence of edge, is 


intended. ‘The Critical Quarterly will publish few 


articles which prove that some writer is a failure.’ 
The implications of this seem to be that we can 
expect further lecture-notes on the safely great, 
ironed out into essays, more self-convincing 
deployments of the full critical vocabulary of com- 
mendation for the insignificantly contemporary. 


Those who like trends (or coincidences) will be 
interested in Dr. Leavis’s reappearance in Martin 
Green’s strangely impressive essay ‘British 
Decency,’ given pride of place in last autumn’s 
number of The Kenyon Review. Mr. Green finds 
four men ‘who embody most vitally this idea of 
England and Englishness [not high-brow, four- 
square, concerned with right and wrong, distrust- 
ing estheticism] ...D. H. Lawrence, F. R: 
Leavis, George Orwell, and Kingsley Amis.’ I 
haven't space to intimate where this uneasy (and 
too easy) grouping leads him, but there is more 
sense in parts of Mr. Green’s thesis than his 
emotionally autobiographical incursions would 
permit you to hope. One.of his remarks about 
Leavis sounds with wry effectiveness in the organ 
of the Kenyon Critics: ‘He. does not make you 
feel there is a lot to be known before you yourself 
can begin to criticise. Critics like Trilling and 
Wilson refer you out to politics, economics, 
psychiatry; critics like Ransom and Tate wield 
“techniques,” precision tools of the intellect. 
Leavis uses only his own experience.’ 


This same, otherwise undistinguis'’:2d number 
contains an article on Wallace Stevens, ‘Absence 
in Reality: A Study in the Epistemology of The 
Blue Guitar,’ by Newton J. Stallknecht, that man- 
aged to lend new dimensions of confusion to my 
apprehension of this poet; a feat that was to 
be triumphantly capped when I turned to Roy 
Harvey Pearce on ‘Stevens Posthumous’ (another 
trend here?) in International Literary Annual 
No. 2. One sometimes wonders if certain quarterly 
critics are really trying to help and not just show- 
ing off the contours of their marvellous minds. 
But then this annual, replete with photographs and 
lists of prizewinners, would have been a queer 
context for anything more rewarding. It struck me 
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as little less than an expensive disaster—badly 
compiled, badly written, badly proof-read—and 
Mr. Wain seemed only too happy to bow out 
of it in his choppy preface. The section ‘European 
Intelligence’-—with its woman’s magazine gush 
about Aragon; its windy plaudits for Hermann 
Broch (1886-1951), ‘one of the profoundest 
modern novelists and poets, philosophers and 
thinkers of our era’; its scamper through the top 
names in Swedish literature; and its quick journal- 
istic glance at the thaw-and-after in Eastern 
Europe—is matched in futility only by William 
Cooper’s astonishingly wilful and braggart piece, 
ostensibly on ‘Some Aspects of the Experimental 
Novel,” but actually a direct onslaught on Robbe- 
Grillet. Mr. Cooper goes whooping into action 
with his rubber hammer and burly oaths as if he’s 
really on to something: Mr. Wain is quite tart 
about it all in his introduction. The most thought- 
ful contribution is Anthony Hartley’s free-wheel- 
ing survey of the contemporary English scene, in 
which he attacks our habit of confusing ‘culture’ 
with ‘a culture,’ and suggests the new Left-wing 
concern with esthetic rather than directly 
ethical values may result in a censorious new 
orthodoxy as philistine as the old. He also has 
some good things to say about the essential 
individuality of the artist. 

The new magazine, X, has several things to 
say, too, about the artist, but they appear in such 
contradictory contexts, and are so gnomically 
laid out, that I’m uncertain as to what exactly 
they are. This new quarterly is got up on thick 
blue-white paper with excellent reproductions of 
some Auerbach paintings and a Giacometti draw- 
ing. All very elegant and quietly decisive, but one 
mustn't be too intimidated, even if Marks and 
Spencer have mysteriously taken one of their rare 
full-page advertisements. There’s an amusing 
piece of anti-American doggerel by George 
Barker, and a damaging cloaked attack on 
Christopher Logue by Anthony Cronin. Perhaps 
we should leave it at that and wait for the next 
issue. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Rednecks and Patricians 


At Heaven’s Gate. By Robert Penn Warren. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 18s.) 
All the King’s Men. By Robert Penn Warren. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 18s.) 
The Long Night. By Julian Mayfield. (Michael 
Joseph, 13s. 6d.) 
Shadows and Images. By Meriol Trevor. (Mac- 
millan, 15s.) 
Blackberry Wilderness. By Sylvia Berkman. (Gol- 
lancz, 16s.) 
Boru the novels by Robert Penn Warren are re- 
prints: At Heaven's Gate was first published in 
1943; All the King’s Men in 1947. All the King’s 
Men is by far the better piece of work—At 
Heaven's Gate seems to me distinctly a bad book, 
with all Mr. Penn Warren’s faults as a writer most 
emphatically present, and very few of his virtues. 
In both books, however, faults and virtues are 
parts of one another, almost functions of one 
another, in a most curious way: the writing is at 
once ambitious and immodest, energetic and ver- 
bose, serious and mawkish. Even at its best, the 
work fails fully to justify itself; it never finally 
achieves the excellence to which it aspires; and if 
One is to seek for a single reason for this failure, 
one would have to ascribe it to a lack of some 
essential quality of intelligence or even of ruthless- 
ness, all the more surprising in a writer who is un- 
doubtedly intelligent and who specialises in 
characters and emotions of so thoroughly un- 
genteel a kind 


At Heaven's Gate is a confused affair, dealing 
mainly with a wealthy and dishonest Southern 
financier, his problem-daughter, the bohemian set 
of which his daughter becomes a member, an 
ambitious young man who is taken up by the 
financier, and various other members of the com- 
munity. All these people are described in clotted 
and self-defeating detail; but none of them ever 
becomes much more than an outline around a 
great vacuity. One never knows what it is about 
them, or in them, that is supposed to engage one’s 
attention, and inevitably, because of this, the plot 
lacks any inward momentum: it includes a couple 
of murders, the collapse of a large-scale financial 
combine, a near-lynching, a labour strike, and 
other excitements, but remains singularly unexcit- 
ing nevertheless. Indeed, one cannot help suspect- 
ing at times that Mr. Penn Warren feels that be- 
cause the South has had a tragic and fascinating 
history, and because his people are Southerners, 
they are therefore tragic and fascinating too, no 
matter what they might have been anywhere else. 

The same cannot be said about All the King’s 
Men, for in the career of a hick politician much 
like Huey Long, who becomes the Governor of a 
State much like Louisiana, Mr. Penn Warren 
found a theme in which his passionate interest in 
‘the South’ as a public, political, and historical 
fact is successfully merged in his interest in the 
fortunes of the individual characters—these 
characters being engaged in the exercise of public 
power, and in the making of history of a kind. 
One wou*ti have imagined that ‘the Boss’ himself 
would have presented the greatest difficulty to his 
creator, but in fact Willie Stark emerges as a 
credible and formidable character; it is rather on 
some of the more minor characters in the Boss's 
ertourage that Mr. Penn Warren again falls down. 
And his touch is less than happy with the old 
patrician families who are opposed to the graft, 
blackmail and demagogy by which the Boss, the 
tribune of the rednecks, keeps himself in power: 
we are not nearly as impressed with the patricians, 
and with their houses and hunting and honour, as 
Mr. Penn Warren would want us to be. It is true 
that he does not let the patricians off: the book is 
not merely about their powerlessness in the 
modern world, but about their having been, in 
their time, corrupt too. Yet it is here that we feel 
that a more ruthless gaze would have given us a 
different and a better novel; for one can surely 
respect the kind of life which the patricians tried 
to lead, regret its passing, and acknowledge its 
weaknesses, without swinging between romanti- 
cism and toughness in the way of the narrator of 
the book. 

Still, having made one’s criticisms, one must 
go on to say that the novel does call for admira- 
tion and respect. All the King’s Men may not be 
absolutely first-rate; but it is a good, hard, serious 
attempt to be first-rate. It deals vigorously with 
large moral and historical issues, and it deals 
honestly and anxiously with the troubled people 
in whose lives the issues have their meaning. 

The other books this week should not detain 
anyone for very long. The Long Night is a solemn, 
clumsily written novella about a little Negro boy 
who is trying to raise for his mother the sum of 
twenty-seven dollars, robbed from him by a street 
gang; the book’s intentions are all of the very best 
kind, but they are flapped in front of one’s face 
like a signaller’s flag. Shadows and Images is, 
essentially, a pious, artless, potted biography of 
John Henry Newman, with concurrent ‘human 
interest’ provided by Clemency the convert and 
Augustine the industrialist, whom Clem marries. 
And Blackberry Wilderness is an irritating first 
volume of short stories—when a recognisable 
moral point is made by any of the stories, it is 
always of the very simplest, not to say crudest, 
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Sort; yet everywhere else in the stories there is 


pretension, obscurity, ‘depth.’ Miss Berkman has 
some talent; but it will be wasted unless she learns 
to express her simple insights simply. 

DAN JACOBSON 


Salute in Kind 


Honour’d Shade, Selected and edited by Norman 
MacCaig. (Chambers, 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book of seventy-seven previously uncol- 
lected poems by twenty-seven living Scottish poets 
was commissioned to mark Burns’s bicentenary. 
The majority are indeed recognisably Scottish. 
Seagulls and beaches appear frequently: ‘the 
scatter of shell/and bleached bone/the beached 
driftwood’ (Charles Senior). This now common 
style seems to be the Celtic Twilight modernised 
by means of imagism; and one could regard it 
as meaningfully national only if it were more 
deeply felt, and perhaps connected up with the 
whole of Scottish life, instead of savoured for its 
starkness. Scots of the synthetic kind is used 
quite often, but very rarely does the Middle-Scots 
poetic diction of a Sydney Smith or Tom Scott 
break up sufficiently to let the particular feelings 
of the modern man show through. Once when it 
does the effect is owed to Yeats. Compare Smith’s 
“Vox Humana’: 

The campiouns by me are set on hie 

And by my will they hae auctoritie 

Beggar up and ither beggar doun 

Yea tis aye the same, tis I maun aye brak stane, 
with Yeats’s cynical political epigrams : 
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84 Y ? sd . . 
A ‘beggar upon harseback lashes a beggar on 
des 
‘Ireland shall get her freedom and you still 
break stone.’ 


Generally the Scots is crammed with the favourite 
Lailans words—‘liggs i the mouls’ (lies in the 
clods), ‘derns’ (hides), ‘“dwynes’ (dwindles), 
—mostly discovered by Hugh MacDiarmid for his 
lyrics of the Twenties and little added to since. In 
comparison, the plain colloquial Scots of Albert 
Mackie, in “The Murderer’s Dram,’ and Sir Alex- 
ander Gray is alive. The book is also endlessly 
mythological—Moses, Ahab, Orpheus, time after 
time: Douglas Young’s ‘Eftir the Daith o a Bairn 
is at least natural : 

Ay, and yestreen stravaigan on the sand 

/ I felt: your wee bit hand het i my hand, 

and whar the chad was rowan i the swaw 

I spak out. loud, ‘Tak tent and dinna faa. 

Jn Iain Smith’s ‘Old Woman’ something person- 
ally felt can» be sensed struggling through 
manneredness, and. Edwin Morgan’s rendering of 
Mayakovsky’s ‘In Re Conferences’ into slangy 
Scots seems to-catch better than Herbert Mar- 
shall’s English the Russian poet's slapdash humour 
and popular rhythms. 

‘ew other poems or even phrases that I could 
find gave off any glint of life. (The Gaelic poems I 
can’t judge.) The verse by Edwin Muir is carefully 
idealistic and never lapses from dull good taste. 
His poem on nuclear annihilation promises some- 
thing,. but he relies far too much on resonant 

‘words from the. poetic past—harbingér,’ ‘com- 
mingled,’ ‘more strange’ (for ‘stranger’), and his 
positive, when it comes, is. just a well-meaning 
gesture: : 
. .. . Our help is in all that is full-grown 

By: nature, and all that is. with hands. .well- 

made. ... 
It is indeed disappointing that MacDiarmid 

- should be represented by poems that show a 
reactionary ‘itch marring his progressive politics: 
‘But I cannot consent to listen/To nothing but 
that voice’-—the voice of the indigent; ‘sunk 

. in the belief..that. they. are human,/When not a 
tenth of one per cent. show a single gleam/Of the 
life that is in them.’ Twenty-five years ago Mac- 
Diarmid did not insult humanity in the name of 
progress. As in most modern verse anthologies, 
the glint of life is lost amongst reminiscences and 
echoes, pretty word-patterns, impressive reson- 
ances, and the other mearis of allowing words to 
come betweén the writer and what he has experi- 
enced for himself. In Scotland, as everywhert else, 
poetry is now a backwater: the mainstream is 


fiction. DAVID CRAIG 
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THE STATE OF THE UNION 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


‘THE booming Sixties’ were for- 
mally ushered in by President 
Eisenhower in a confident State 
of the Union message to Con- 
gress. This is to be the most 
prosperous year ever in the his- 
tory of the United States—with a 
national income topping $500,000 
million, which is equivalent to an 
average income of over £1,000 
per head of the population. ‘Our 
surging strength,’ said the Presi- 
dent, ‘is apparent to everyone.’ Especially, one 
might add, to Mr. David McDonald, whose 
United Steelworkers Union has just won a re- 
sounding victory in the long-drawn-out steel 
strike of 116 days. The settlement of this strike 
was due to the intervention of. Vice-President 
Nixon who miraculously persuatled the most 
stubborn of managements to accept terms which 
they regarded as iniquitous, particularly those 
which left the workers free to refuse, if they think 
fit, the local work rules laid down by the com- 
pany executives. This settlement will no doubt 
redound to the political credit of .the Vice- 
President—now universally tipped as Eisen- 
hower’s ‘successor—but it is the economic con- 
sequences of it which seem to me more fascinating. 

Fear of inflation has been causing the Federal 
Reserve authorities to tighten credit and make 
money dearer. An exaggerated fear, it has seemed, 
for the wholesale price level has been stable, the 
increasing, cost of services and some manufactures 
being offset by cheaper food. Wage rates have, of 
course, been: rising—4.1 per cent. in» 1958: and 
about 4 per. cent. ‘again in 1959+-but gains in 
productivity have been sufficient in most industries 
to allow both rises in wage rates and reductions 
in hours to be absorbed without putting up prices. 
As the rise in steel wages amaunted to about 4 per 
cent., it cannot be said to justify another round of 
wage claims, although the terms were better than 
those won in the aluminium industry. 

In his message to Congress the President called 
on the steel workers and managements to work 
together to avoid putting up the price of steel. But 
the managements gave Mr. Nixon no promise, 
except, perhaps, to wait until after the election. 
It is difficult to see how they can avoid an event- 
ual increase. The cost of the wage rise, according 
to Mr. Roger Blough, the chairman of US Steel, 


is about $1,000 million a year for the whole in. 
dustry. This, said the magazine /ron Age, was ‘too 
rich for the blood of many steel companies’ who 
would have to raise prices by about $5 a ton. Any 
increase in steel puts up industrial costs and it js 
not forgotten that dearer steel was responsible 
for 40 per cent. of the price inflation of manufac. 
tures in the last half of the 1950s. 

What makes the deficit on the balance of pay- 
ments so ominous for the United States is that 
hidden behind the huge external payments for 
military defence and economic aid is the slow 
worsening of the competitive position of the 
American exporter, the gradual increase in Ameri- 
can costs relative to the British and European, 
This disparity is not overcome by making money 
dearer and credit tighter, as we British know to 
our cost. These are outmoded weapons in the fight 
against a wage-cost inflation. Nor is it helped by 
the President winning a small surplus ($200-mil 
lion) on the budget for the year ending this June 
or by his promising to secure a much bigger 
surplus in 1960-61. The disparity will only be over. 
come by a lowering of American costs through 
an increase in output and an improvement in 
productivity, which is in fact retarded, not 
advanced, by the harsh archaic monetary policy 
of the Federal Reserve. The improvement in pro 
ductivity which followed on the sharp recovery 
from the recession in 1958 must already be slowing 
down. 

For a day or two Wall Street tried to take an 
optimistic view of the economic state of the union, 
Industrial stocking-up, which was bound to follow 
on any settlement of the steel strike, should make 
for good business for some months ahead. Some 
cheerful estimates were made of company earn- 
ings for the first half of 1960 in an attempt to 
justify: the unduly high level of equity stocks in the 
market. But what follows in the second half? Are 
American manufacturers to be shut out of the 
European markets in the new positioning of the 
‘Six’ and the ‘Seven’ trading groups? 

Any further worsening of the balance of pay- 
ments might cause Wall Street operators to take 
a bearish view of their over-valued currency. The 
facilities for a domestic flight from the dollar are 
at hand. Any Amefican :ean buy, say, a gold 
certificate issued in Toronto’by the Bank of Nova 
Scotia and Samuel Moritagu which entitles the 

(Continikéed th page 86) 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1072 


ACROSS 


1 Gentle admonishment to a fav- 
ourite becomes mechanical (6) 

4 Outdo with discordant music — 
hot stuff! (8) 
‘But Rose crossed the road in her 
latest new ——’ (Dobson) (6) 

10 An achievement indeed, but it’s 
overthrown (8) 

12 Arachnid example wins another 
three points (3, 

13 The sempstress turns the corner? 


preached ? (6) 


mama (7) 


45 Eager for a sixpence (4) 
16 Barbarians get sunburn by the ton 
‘in Norfolk! (10) 

19 Generous service at garages lead 
to easy travel (4-6) ‘ 

20 It may well dig itself up (4) 

23 Snake overdrawn? (6) 

25 -lts product is too fine for the vul- 
ear taste! (8) 

27 Face toface(8) _ 

28 A yatn from WC2 (6) 


ask (8) 
7 The 


14 I'm terribly 


‘A first prize of a book-token-for one guines and-a second prize 6f a book token for fifteen Mr. H. T. Sheldon, 333: Nasbury Road, 
shillings will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened on Jan. 26. Clarke, 
Address solutions : Crossword No. 1072, 99 Gower St., Lendon, WC1. Lymington 





29 Proverbially, no urticaria ensues 
= One is treating the nettle so 


fact 
30 How the _time-serving Vicar 22 A bowl for Empedoctes (6) 


DOWN 
1 The habitat of Tom Kitten’s 


2 No doubt. Ulysses thought his 
wife had been! (5-4) 

3 ‘The long majestic march and —— 
divine’ (Pope) (6) 

5 Incite the punter to it? (4) 

6 Amontillado, Daniel? he might Remedy. 15. Skewbald. 18 Hand-grip. 19 


8) 
kindof cousin who should 27 Novitiate. 28 Prize-winners. 
feed one well (5) 

8 Do in Sam on the Avenue? (7) 
11 Time records (7) 
ind the clock (7) 
17 It’s a long way to this place (9) 
18 Grimes is at work—and so is the 
' ‘housemaid apparently (6, 2) 





Solution on Jan. 29 


19 A good distance for a Persian (7) 
21 Stri , by the importunate in 


24 Ink used by 
doubt (5) 
26 A rising note (4) 


ptain Cuttle, no 








SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1076 


ACROSS.—1i Happy New Year. 9 Stillages. 
10 Punic. 11 Lessor, 12 Smacking. 13 


Intent. 21 Chariock. 23 Tandem. 26 Omens. 


DOWN.—1 Hustler. 2 Pains. 3 Yetlow- 
Dog. 4 Ergo: 5 Yastimaks. 6 Aspic. 7 

« 8 Intimate., 14 Mandates. 16 
Wincanton. 17 Pince-nez. 18 Hickory. 20 
Tempers, 22 Loser. 24 Drake. 25 Avow. 


> Mr. T.. 3... 
» Stoppies Lane, Hordic, 
, Hampshire. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


—_— 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 





MR. A. W. TUKE’S ADDRESS 


THE BANK’S AFFAIRS 


Tue Annual General Meeting for the year 1960 of 

the Stockholders will be held at the Head Office of 

the Bank, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, on 

Friday, Sth February, 1960. 

Capital Issued £40,812,828: Reserve Fund £21,500,000 

Current Deposit and Other Accounts £1,676,407,295 
(1958—£1,580.339,733): 





Investments .. £393,542,971: (1958—£505,468,031): 
Advances £648,944,347: (1958—£456,321,193): 
Net Profit £4,144,470: (1958— £3,345,411). 


The following is an extract from the address of the 
Chairman, Mr. Anthony William Tuke, circulated to 
the Stockholders: 

ACCOUNTS 

During the past year there have been considerable 
changes in our balance sheet. In May we made a 
rights offer of 5,561,914 new shares of £1 each to 
Stockholders on favourable terms which produced 
a similar sum by way of premium. Immediately on 
completion of this transaction we capitalised the 
share premium account, and used it, together with a 
balance of £1,112,383 from the Reserve Fund, to 
provide a free issue of one share for every £5 of the 
whole ordinary capital including the rights issue. As 
a result of these two transactions our capital was 
increased from £28,576,617 to £40,812,828 and our 
Reserve Fund was reduced temporarily from 
£21,000,000 to £19,887,617. We have now transferred 
to Reserve £1,612,383 from the profit of the year 
with the final result that our Capital and Reserve 
Fund together at the end of the year stand at 
£62,312,828 compared with £49,526,617 at the end 
of last year. This is a large increase, but our' fixed 
assets have also been increasing rapidly in recent 
years and we regard it as desirable that they should 
be covered, as far as possible, by Stockholders’ 
money. As I explained at the time when the free 
issue was made, it was not intended to increase 
thereby the sum payable to Stockholders by way 
of final dividend, and accordingly the final dividend 
recommended is at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
which is the exact equivalent of the 6 per cent paid by 
way of interim dividend in August last. The sum, 
however, which we are proposing to distribute is 
considerably larger than a year ago because all the 
shares issued during 1959 become entitled to the 
final dividend this year. Naturally not all our 
Stockholders were able to take up the whole of their 
tights to the cash issue, and these surplus rights 
were sold either by the Stockholders concerned or 
by the Bank on their behalf. As a result the 
number of separate holdings of our Ordinary stock 
has increased very considerably during the year and 
now stands at 61,000. We offer a hearty welcome 
to the new members of our proprietary family. 

There has been a substantial increase during the 
year in the deposits of the Clearing Banks as a whole, 
our share being £96,000,000. All this increase has 
come in current accounts, which now form about 
70 per cent of the total; no doubt this is a reflection 
of increased business activity. The outstanding 
change on the assets side of our balance sheet is 
the increase from £456,000,000 to £649,000,000 in 
the total of our advances which has been spread 
over every section of our business, but with some 
emphasis on our private customers whose borrow- 
Ings were inevitably curtailed very severely during 
the period of credit restriction. The funds to pro- 
vide for this welcome increase have come in the 
main from a reduction in our investments in British 
Government Securities, the proportion of which had 
become abnormally and unpleasantly high during 
the long period of credit restriction. The balance 
has been provided from the increase in our deposits 
Without pressing unduly upon our liquidity ratio. 


GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


A feature of last year’s business which has. 


brought us particular satisfaction is the greatly ih- 
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creased rate of progress in the number of our current 
accounts, which now number well over two million. 
When the credit restrictions ended in July 1958 we 
let it be known that we were very ready to receive 
proposals from customers, old and new, for 
personal advances, and, as 1 explained last year, 
we introduced a new form of borrowing by way of 
special loan on which the interest. was to be 
charged in advance and principal and interest were 
to be repaid by equal monthly instalments over a 
period not exceeding two years. This scheme 
aroused some considerable interest and experience 
has proved that there was a gap to be filled; on 
the other hand. we found that the majority of the 
applicants could be accommodated on orthodox 
banking lines, which is more economical to the 
borrower, and the field which lies between orthodox 
banking and hire purchase finance does not after 
all seem to be a very large one. Somewhat to our 
surprise the great majority of the new customers 
to whom I have referred are not borrowers but 
lenders; in other words they are conducting credit 
accounts; and we have been much interested to find 
from a number of sample enquiries that some 15 
per cent to 20 per cent of them appear to be weekly 
wage-earners or their wives. The question of how 
to make banking attractive to the weekly wage- 
earner is still exercising the minds of all of us, and 
the proposed legislation to amend the Truck Acts 
gives some urgency to the problem. It is not worth 
while, I am sure, to try to sell people goods or ser- 
vices that are of no real use to them, and the issue 
has been rather confused by its being expressed as 
the payment of wages by cheque. To give an 
employee once a week a single piece of paper, which 
he will immediately wish to convert into several 
other pieces of a different quality, would be of very 
little advantage to anybody. If payments were made 
by cheque once a month, or even once a fortnight, 
some would undoubtedly find a banking account 
useful, but the ideal arrangement would be that, 
with the full and free consent of the employee, his 
wages should be credited, in whole or in part, once 
a month by internal transfer to his banking account, 
from which he or perhaps his wife would draw 
cash as required for their living expenses, and from 
which he could make payments by cheque or by 
standing order to meet other outgoings, such as 
rent or mortage interest or hire purchase instalments. 
1 feel that we should attack the problem at that 
end, as soon as the obstacles to the payment of 
wages by means other than cash have been re- 
moved. My belief is that the habit would spread 
slowly but surely, which would enable us to take 
the measure of the problem and give us time to 
make whatever provision may be necessary in the 
way of extra staff and premises to meet it. If it 
becomes the fashion for wives to draw the cash 
when they do their shopping, most of the work 
may well be spread over our normal hours of 
opening and the problem of catering for even a 
large influx of new business may prove to be less 
difficult than some people have anticipated. 


PROFITS 

Our greatly increased activity has, as we antici- 
pated when I wrote to Stockholders in May last, led 
to a substanfial increase in our net profits, and we 
are in fact able to bring out a figure higher by 
about £800,000 than that of the previous year. In 
considering this figure, however, it should be borne 
in mind that quite a large proportion of it is 
accounted for by the reduction of ninepence in the 
standard rate of income tax last April, and also 
that we have had the use of £11,000,000 of newly 
subscribed capital, though the final payment was 
receivable by us only in July. The large increase 
in our. Advances has counteracted, with something 
to spare, the reduction in the rate of interest 
charged upon them owing to the lower Bank Rate. 
Increased dividends on certain of our investments 
in other banks and kindred businesses have also 
made a useful contribution, notably our recently 
acquired shareholding in United Dominions Trust. 

Copies of the Directors’ Report containing the full 
text of the Chairman's Address may be obtained from 
Barclays Bank, Limited, Room 158, 54, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
LIMITED 


SIR ERIC CARPENTER ON COUNTRY’S 
SOUNDLY BASED TRADING POSITION 


Tue Annual General Meeting of Williams Deacon's 
Bank Limited will be held on February 11 in 
Manchester. 


The following is an extract from the statement by 
the Chairman, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, O.B.E., on the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 31st Decem- 
ber, 1959: 


Our Deposits have risen during the year and now 
stand at £142,764,089, an increase of £3,905,863. 


On the Assets side, the liquid items, namely Cash, 
Money at Call and Bills Discounted, amount in total 
to £44,910,835 or 31% of our Deposits. 


In order to provide for the heavier borrowings of 
our customers we have reduced our holding of British 
Government securities to £26,821,199. These we con- 
tinue to value at market price or less, 


Advances at £61,280,435 have continued to rise and 
are now £11,417;718 or 23% more than they were a 
year ago. This is a large increase but in line with the 
experience of all the Clearing Banks who have been 
able during the year to meet the requirements of their 
customers much more fully following the ending of 
the credit squeeze in the previous year and the freeing 
of capital issues from control. It also includes, of 
course, those new loans to individuals under our per- 
sonal loan scheme which has been continued with 
satisfaction both to the Bank and to its old and new 
customers during the year. We expect to see advances 
go on increasing in the future, though perhaps at a 
slower rate, as the schemes which some of our indus- 
trial customers have in mind come to fruition. 


Our Net Profit, after making the usual provisions, 
which include contributions to Staff Pensions and 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds, and appropriations to 
Contingencies Account, is £541,017, an increase of 
£66,683 on the year. 


With the balance brought forward of £136,764, a 
total of £667,781 remains to be dealt with. After trans- 
ferring £150,000 to Pension Funds (additional to the 
usual contributions to these Funds) and having paid 
in July an interim dividend of 9° on the Paid-Up 
Capital, we propose to pay a final dividend of 11% 
and to carry forward £221,531. I feel sure you will 
agree that these results are very satisfactory. 


¥ am glad to report that our associate hire purchase 
finance company, The British Wagon Company, has 
continued to expand and though competition in that 
field is now stronger we can, I think, safely expect 
further progress as time goes on. 


The year which has just ended has. been one of 
great material progress almost everywhere and the 
outlook seems set fair for the year ahead, yet such 
progress is as nothing to what could be achieved, for 
the under-developed nations especially, if only there 
were an assurance of peace and co-operation in the 
world. 

After reviewing economic and industrial conditions, 
Sir Eric concluded: Two years ago, in the midst of 
the economic crisis, I said our difficulties could be 
overcome by co-operation in the use of the available 
resources of both men and materials to the best 
advantage and last year I was able to indicate that 
with the removal of restrictions, especially those 
placed on the banks, I could take a confident view 
of the future, particularly if we could have stability. 
We have now had a year of stable prices and in other 
ways the economy is distinctly healthy, so that my 
confidence in the prospects of the economy in the 
immediate future is redoubled. The outlook seems 
bright with our trading position soundly based, and 
I see no reason at all why we should-not make rapid 
progress in our economic affairs and so be able to 
look forward to ever-improving standards of living 
for our: people. 
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holder to a certain quantity of gold, the dollar 
price of which will be quoted daily in the Wall 


_ Street Journal. A telephone call to his broker will 


put the deal in hand. The possession of that gold 
certificate will make all the difference to his peace 
of mind when he reads that gold is being with- 
drawn once again from Fort Knox. 

At the end of last year the American gold stock 
had fallen—in round figures—to $19,500 million 
and the short-term liabilities to foreigners had 
risen to about $16,000 million. The actual free 
reserve of gold was only $8,000 million, for the 
25 per cent. gold ratio requirements of the Federal 
Reserve banks absorb about $11,500 million, but 
in an emergency it goes without saying that this 
gold-ratio formula would be waived. There are 
few countries today which bother to have a gold 
ratio for internal currency purposes. Even so, 
the US Treasury is no longer in a position to 
meet a foreign run on its ‘bank.’ It is fortunate 
that most of the holders of short-term dollar 
balances are foreign banks who are not likely to 
get into a panic. The danger still lies with the 
American citizen who can take the violent action 
of a switch into gold if he thinks that the value 
of his dollar capital is threatened. 

Faced with the possibilities of a price inflation 
or a currency scare it will be surprising if the 
Federal Reserve powers do not push money rates 
higher. Already market rates are 4 per cent. above 
the Federal Reserve discount rate of 4 per cent., 
and if this jumps to 5 per cent. there will be little 
chance of holding our own Bank rate at 4 per cent. 
If only the revitalised President had not been so 
cocky and confident in his State of the Union 
message! 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE equity share markets have not recovered 
ae former élan and I doubt whether they 
can do so while the uncertainty remains of a rise 
in Bank rate. Sir Harold Bibby, the chairman of 
Martins Bank, speaks of the ‘prodigious rise in 
Stock Exchange values’ and suggests that it has 
been caused by the technical shortage of supply 
(of shares) which ‘quite rightly is causing some 
concern in many minds.’ If he had looked at the 
figures of the huge turnover in share dealings he 
would have realised that lately there has been an 
enormous volume of profit-taking to match the 
enormous volume of buying and that at present 
very high prices the former is bound, before long, 
to exceed the latter. It is difficult to find equity 
shares in the industrial field which have not 
already discounted the next favourable results. 
The Financial Times analysis of 2,800 industrial 
company accounts published last year showed that 
profits before tax had only increased by 1.8 per 
cent., equity earnings by 34 per cent. and dividends 
by 13.7 per cent. In the last two quarters, when 
equity earnings had risen by 14 per cent. and 16 
per cent. respectively, dividends had increased by 
nearly 30 per cent. In other words, the market has 
been sustained by the more liberal distribution 
policy adopted by company directors. But there 
is a limit to this liberalisation which will probably 
be reached this year. All this suggests that the 
investor should no longer ‘play’ the market but 
should concentrate on good new issues—like Mr. 
Fraser’s SCOTTISH AND UNIVERSAL INVESTMENTS 
this week—and on special situations. 





COMPANY MEETING 





HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP’S 
SATISFACTORY YEAR 


SIR THOMAS SOPWITH REPORTS 


Tus is the twenty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of your company..I believe that we are now embark- 
ing on a phase of development for this Group which 
could be one of the most rewarding in our history. 


You know that we are making offers to the 
de Havilland and Blackburn companies and we have 
already acquired Follands. 


In doing this, we are trying to meet the declared 
policy of the Government and, although we were 
not particularly anxious to add to our aircraft interests 
in the U.K., this merging of these companies will 
consolidate the position of the Hawker Siddeley 
Aviation Company as the foremost aviation enter- 
prise on this side of the Atlantic and put it in an 
even stronger position to carry out any project in 
aviation, civil or military, or in allied industries, which 
the Government may have to offer. I can assure you, 
however, that we would not have gone ahead with 
these proposals unléss we firmly believed they were 
in the best interests of your company. 

There is a great deal of common sense in the 
policy of rationalisation and concentration of the 
aircraft industry into large groups, We have taken 
the lead in this matter. 

I sincerely hope that the Government will keep 
faith and place the contracts necessary for us to 
function as the strongest technical, scientific and 
production company in the business. 


It has been our policy to spread the basis of our 
operations. Our efforts on the industrial side have 
by no means slackened—indeed they have been 
intensified and are now bringing their reward. All the 
companies have made considerable progress, some 
of it quite remarkable, and I can now say with con- 
fidence that we have established the Hawker Siddeley 


Group as a powerful, balanced and stable business. 


Overall, I can say that with nearly six months of 
the current year behind us, and despite the recession 
in Canada, the results of the Group should not dis- 
appoint you and will again provide ample cover for 
dividends at the same rate as last year. 

The turnover of the Group last year was approxi- 
mately £260 million. - 

The total profit, after taxation, attributable to 
Hawker Siddeley Group rose’ -by more than 
£1,000,000, to £6,250,957. 

In Canada, the cancellation of the Avro ‘Arrow’ 
and the Iroquois engine contracts was a severe blow; 
this, coupled with the effects of the Canadian reces- 
sion, resulted in a sharp fall in trading profits this 
year from £6,617,000 to £3,911,000. The profits in 
Canada next year will be even lower, but after that 
the worst should be behind us. 

In all enginéering businesses scientific research and 
technical development is one of the first essentials— 
and it is costly. In aviation this is perhaps more so 
than in most other industries and is emphasised by 
the fact that, due to recent Government policy, we 
have been forced to design, develop and build air- 
craft for the civil market at our own expense. At 
the moment we have two such projects, the A.W. 
‘Freightercoach’ and the Avro ‘748’ turbo-prop 
medium range transport. 

_ On the industrial side of our business similar activi- 
ties are taking place. New research centres have been 
built, or are under construction, in connection with 
diesel engines, electrical engineering, steam and 
industrial gas turbines, nuclear power and electronics, 
Results stemming from this research will become 
apparent as time goes on. 


Apex (Trinidad) 

A special situation seems to be APEX (TRINIDAD) 
OILFIELDS, which reported for the year to Septem- 
ber 30 last month a drop of over 50 per cent. in 
oil revenues due partly to the fall in world crude 
oil prices and partly to the restrictions of output 
‘through lack of selling outlets. The shares have a 
net current asset value of over 80s. and a break-up 
value (including the oil rights) of much more than 
that. At the current price of 55s. (to yield 5.9 per 
cent. on dividends of 40 per cent. tax free) the 
shares are asking for a take-over. 


Bank Shares 

On the whole the annual statements of the joint 
stock banks were very satisfactory—the profit in- 
crease being about 25 per cent. on the average— 
but the market seemed to be disappointed that 
they were not more spectacular. MIDLAND 
exceeded expectations with a 30 per cent. rise and 
a final dividend higher than the one forecast, but 
as the net cost of the increase in distribution 
absorbed nearly all the increase in the published 
profit the shares are not too popular with inves- 
tors, although the 3.8 per cent. yield is above the 
average. LLoyps’ declared profit was nearly 30 
per cent. higher and the dividend was raised by 
2 per cent. to 12 per cent. on the.enlarged capital. 
The 34 per cent, yield is also above the average. 
It is difficult to say what dividend yield is reason- 
able on a joint stock bank share. The declared 
profits are not the true profits, for they are shown 
after deduction of whatever amounts the directors 
consider proper to put to hidden reserve for con- 
tingencies. Clearly, the banks have never had it 
so good, but their costs of administration are 
rising—bank clerks’ salaries are still compara- 
tively low—and their hire-purchase interests make 
only a minor contribution to total profits—the 
highest being 18 per cent. in the case of Lloyds. 
(This does not apply in the case of the NATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL OF SCOTLAND, which derives 26 per 
cent. of its profits from hire purchase.) I come, 
therefore, to the conclusion that our bank shares 
are high enough for the time being but that they 
would come once again into speculative favour if 
Parliament amends the Truck Acts to allow wages 
to be paid by cheque. This would undoubtedly 
lead to the opening of thousands more personal 
accounts. The chairman of Martins Bank 
expressed this view in his annual statement, quot- 
ing figures to show that in America, where wages 
are usually paid by cheque, 80 per cent. of all 
households have banking @¢counts. In this country 
only 30 per cent. of hou is use the services of 
the joint stock banks. I wuld guess that the 
MIDLAND would be the chief gainer of any such 
amendment to the Truck Acts. 


Scottish Banks 

Two smaller Scottish banks are worth the 
investor’s attention. The ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
is making a rights issue of ordinary stock at £3 
and has forecast a dividend of 17 per cent. on the 
enlarged capital. It derives about 70 per cent. of 
its profits from hire purctiase. At the present price 
of.98s. cum rights the old shares yield 3.7 per 
cent. The Bank of Scotland gave a capital bonus 
of 2 per cent. last year and also made a rights 
issue. At the present price of 77s. the yield would 
be 4.15 per cent. if the final dividend next March 
brings the total to 16 per cent. This bank acquired 
a hire-purchase finance company operating from 
Chester in October, 1958, and I expect good 


results to be shown in March for the year ending 


February. 
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Abridged Particulars. 
If you require advice upon these particulars please consult your Bank Manager, Stockbroker, Solicitor or Accountant. 


FALCON TRUST 


Certified as an Authorised Unit Trust by the Board of Trade. 


Managers: Unicorn Securiries Limitep, WATLING House, 12/16, Waring Srreet, Lonpon, E.C.4, 
(Members of the Association af Unit Trust’ Manugers) 
Directors: G. J. Stewany (Chairman), Epwarp pu CANN, M.P. (Managing Director), F. F. E. Aven, D.s.0., Sin WILLIAM CHARLES CROCKER, M.C., 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET LorD TOVEY, G.C.B., K.BB., D.S.O., P. B. WALKER. 
Secretary and Registered Office: A. W. Fow er, Watling House, 12/16, Watling Street, London, E.C.4. 
Trustee: Westminster Bank Limited 
Solicitors: To the Managers: Simmons & Simmons. To the Trustee: Travers Smith, BrattHwaite & Co, 
Auditers: To the Trust: Devorrre, PLenper, Grirritus & Co, To the Managers: Joun Bakcr Sons & Bert 





The Managers have a proved successful investment record. In addition, they are able to call upon the services of leading British and 
international advisers. Falcon Trust is under the same management which has built up the assets of Unicorn Trust to over £7,000,Q00 in 
approximately two years. Original Unicorn shareholders have benetited from an increasing income return and capital appreciation of over 
100%. While bearing in mind t @t the two-year record of Unicorn Trust is possibly exceptional, the Managers retain their faith in the long- 
term “srowth prospects of selected Ordinary shares in which the funds of Falcon Trust will be principally invested. 


The investment policy of Falcon Trust will be designed to obtain for Shareholders in the long term :— 
(a) a reasonable and increasing income return, and (6) Capital appreciation. 


Share prices can fall as well as rise but in the light of current economic experience and judgment the Managers believe that the eventual 
prospects for Sharcholders of Falcon Trust should be good. 


The estimated commencing gross yield of £4 2s. 6d. is provided to meet a de nand for investors requiring an above average income return 
combined with the prospect of a future capital gain. To satisfy the greatest possible number of potential investors and to make easy the purchase 
of additional Shares in due course, the Managers have purposely created a low priced Share. 


OFFER FOR SALE OF 5,000,000 Shares 


at 5/ = per Share 


The above price includes all stamp duties, commissions and charges 


Estimated gross yield £4 2s. 6d. per cent 


(calculated in accordance with Board of Trade requirements) 





The List of applications will OPEN MONDAY, 18th JANUARY, 1966 and will close at 
12 noon, SATURDAY, 23rd JANUARY, 1960 


Falcon Trust is constituted by a Trust Deed dated 11th January, 1960, with an initial term of 20 years. Copies may be inspected at 
the Head Office of the Managers or of the Trustee or purchased from the Managers for Ss. 

Copies of the full Offer for Sale may be obtained from the Share Distributors of Falcon Trust, Dillon Walker and Company Lid., 
Watling Heuse, 12/16, Watling Street, London, E.C.4, or from any branch of Westminster Bank Limited. 


APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES should be made on the attached form direct to Westminster Bank Limited or through any Banker, 
Stockbroker, Solicitor or Accountant to whom commission at the rate of Id. per Share on all applications bearing their stamp will be paid by 
Dillon Walker and Co. Ltd. (Share Distributors of Falcon Trust, 7 whom this Offer for Sale is made). All applications will be 
on receipt. Share Certificates will be posted on or after 18th March, 1960. Dated: 14th January, 1960. 


APPLICATION FORM for SHARES 


This form when completed must be sent to or lodged with Westminster Bank Limited, Registrar’s and New Issues Department, 
12 Angel Court, London, E.C.2 (or at any Branch of that Bank) together with a remittance made payable to Westminster 
Bank Limited. 


To: DILLON WALKER and CO. LTD. (Share Distributors of Falcon Trust) 





1/ We hereby apply for = Shares of Falcon Trust at 5s. net per Share, in accordance with the Offer for Sale 
dated \4th January, 1960 and upon the terms of the Trust Deed. 
33 Cheque/postal draft/money order for | £ : : fis enclosed payable to Westminster Bank Limited. 








1} We declare that | amjwe are not resident outside the Scheduled Territories nor acquiring the Shares mentioned herein 
as the nominee(s) of any person(s) resident outside those Territories. (See Note 3.) 


NOTES 


1. Telephone Orders will be accepted by 
Dillon Walker and Co. Ltd. (City 7748 and Cit » Surname(s) ake Te SPOT RO NS Lee Renee nee Re 
Hay hee Ee by be wine enh iph » ‘ ver (Please state Mr., ‘Mrs., Miss, or Title) 

a minimem of 50 Shares. 

3. Applicants who are unable to make the 


ITD ocicctrnentiimnniitinpicinnon 


Craistian Names IN FULL 


ADDRESS(ES) 


> 
” 
ptt 
4% 
3 
¥ 
BLOCK 
LETTERS 
PLEASE 


to be lodged through an Ai 

tary. Authorised Depositaries are informed > 

that perm one Tn cen ziven by =" k ot ES aN Re Se En Ey 

ingla ior subscriptions to m on : . 

hall of womresidents, pay , effected In the case of Joint Holders all must sign. 

in External Sterling or Blocked Sterling E : , f ‘ 4 ’ 
(Security Sterling). Please write legibly: your Share Certificate will be prepared from the above particulars. 














COMPANY NOTES 


HE principal banks have now issued their 

profits and dividend statements, all of which 
make excellent reading. Space does not permit a 
¢ommentary on all of them; but extracts from 
the chairmen’s statements will appear in these 
columns during this month. 


Martin’s Bank hold an enviable record, for 
their 1959 accounts were ready on New Year’s 
Day and were published in the press on January 2. 
The net profit at £1,161,411 is 105 per cent. up on 
the previous year. There is to be a final dividend 
of 8 per cent., making 16 per cent. (equivalent to 
20 per cent. on the old capital) on the present 
capital of £6,595,532, as increased by a one-for- 
four scrip issue nearly a year ago. Last November 
the directors announced a rights issue of one-for- 
two at 7s. a 5s. share. They now forecast that they 
hope to pay a dividend of not less than 13 per cent. 
(an equal interim and final) for 1960, in which 


case the 5s. ordinary shares will yield 3.12 per cent. 
at 28s. xd. 

In our issue of January 1 we mentioned that the 
Unicorn Trust would be launching a new Unit 
Trust on January 15, particulars of which now 
appear on page 87 as The Falcon Trust. This will 
be attractive to the small investor who can apply 
for a minimum of fifty 5s. units costing £12 10s. 
to give an estimated yield of £4 2s. 6d. per cent. 
This is above the average income return and will 
be particularly attractive as a low-priced unit. As 
an offshoot of the highly successful Unicorn Trust 
it should prove to be a ‘flyer’ under the same 
able management who have chosen a very selected 
group of ordinary shares which are given in the 
prospectus. 

C. Lindley and Co. are manufacturers of bolts 
and nuts and engineers’ merchants. They have to 
report a slightly decreased profit before tax of 
£41,225 for the year to September 30, 1959, which 
the chairman, Mr. S. A. Wale, describes as dis- 
appointing. This was in fact what he warned share- 
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TATE & LYLE, LIMITED 
AN ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE | 
IN 1959 | 
Proportion of 
each £1 
of Income 
£ £ a. ¢. 
Goops AND SERVICES PURCHASED FROM OUTSIDE: 
Raw Materials — £48,461,423 desta 
Levy, etc.) ... 112,453,832 16 1} 
Fuel and Power ... ons oa ou wee 1,825,802 3} 
Packing Materials one “oe 4,322,746 74 
Other Refinery Expenses 1,576,957 23 
Other Expenses including Advertisin ates, 105), 
Selling and Distribution , 5,419,414 9} 
125,598,751 
VALUE ADDED oR Net Output: 
Wages, Salaries, National Insurance and 
Employees’ Benefits ... : 7,641,545 1 1} 
Provided for Renewals of Plant and Machinery 
and Depreciation of other Fixed Assets 1,650,472 2? 
United Kingdom Taxation on Profits 2,198,601 3? 
Amount placed to Reserves... 1,415,337 23 
Dividends to * tied and fren Stock- 
holders (Net) .. eee - 1,074,546 1} 
13,980,501 
£139,579,252 £1 0 0 
VALUE OF ExporT SALES (including £14,829,674 
Duty and Levy Drawback, etc.) rm 35,948,625 5 1? 
VALUE OF HOME TRADE SALES AND OTHER INCOME 103,630,627 14 10} 
TOTAL INCOME ... ~ «- £139,579,252 £1 0 0 
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holders might happen, in his report last year. But 
he says that sales for the last six months picked up 
by 74 per cent. over the previous six months and 
that to date the order book shows a considerable 
increase. New plant is being installed at the Lud- 
denden Works. With cash balances of £51,230 the 
company has resources for expansion which are 
planned to cost £24,770. The Is. ordinary shares 
at 3s. 3d. on the maintained dividend of 174 per 
cent. yield 5.4 per cent. and do not appear over- 
valued in view of the expected recovery of profits 
during the current year. 

Associated Engineering Group experienced a 
sharp upswing in profits during the last six months 
of their financial year ended September 30, 1959, 
The chairman, Mr. Henry R. Moore, struck a note 
of caution in his report last year, but he is now 
justifiably optimistic for the future, as the com- 
pany’s fortunes are closely allied to the booming 
motor industry. The group’s best-known sub- 
sidiaries are probably British Piston Ring Co, 
(Coventry and Warwick), British Aero Com- 
ponents (Warwick), Hepworth and Grandage 
(Bradford and Shipley), Wellworthy Ltd. (Lym- 
ington, Ringwood and Salisbury), Coventry 
Radiator and Presswork Company (Coventry and 
Leamington Spa); they also have overseas interests 
in Europe, India, South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand. The illustrated report contains a 
wealth of valuable information for shareholders, 
including a ten-year survey of the company’s 
progress. Profits for the year of £2,955,590 
exceeded the record reached last year, the net 
profit after tax being £1,522,320 against 
£1,231,433. The liquid position of the group re- 
mains strong: £1 million has been transferred to 
general reserves and £87,499 to capital reserves. 


The dividend, having been held at 134 per cent. , 


for four years, is stepped up to 174 per cent. so 
that with the encouraging outlook and strong 
balance sheet the 5s. ordinary shares at 21s. 6d. 
yield 4.2 per cent. and are worth holding. 

Keystone Investment Co. have earned a gross 
revenue of £96,273 for the year ended October 31, 
1959. The net revenue after tax was £44,461 
against £37,762, enabling the directors to recom- 
mend a final dividend of 44 per cent., making 6} 
per cent. against 54 per cent. for 1958. They had 
sufficient confidence in the economic outlook of 
the country to place a £250,000 44 per cent. deben- 
ture with the Prudential Assurance Co. last 
March. No doubt the majority of these funds are 
now wisely invested in equities, as the past port- 
folio showed that 90.4 per: cent. was invested in 
ordinary shares of which 52.1 per cent. was in the 
commercial and industrial.markets and 67.8 per 
cent. in the UK. The chairman, Mr. M. G. T. 
Rice, may perhaps give shareholders more infor- 
mation at the annual general meeting on January 
19. The £1 ordinary shares at 32s. 6d. yield 4 per 
cent. 





COMPANY MEETING 


CHELTENHAM & GLOUCESTER 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


THE Society’s assets now amount to £34,296,000 
(1958 £31,604,000), being an increase of £2,692,000 
(£1,329,000) during the year. 

The total amount invested by shareholders and 
depositors during the year amounted to £7,057,000 
(£5,598,000), and after deducting withdrawals and 
allowing for interest added the total increase in 
savings in the Society amounted to £2,552,000 
(£1,516,000). 

A record sum of £6,100,000 (£3,129,000) was 
advanced on mortgage to 3,592 (2,810) borrowers. 

As a result of the year’s working £150,000 
(£110,000) has been transferred to reserve, and 
£45,000 (£40,000) carried forward. 
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Every now and then, look- 
ing for ideas or information, 
I buy an armful of those 
little frade journals that. have 
names like The Toyman’s 
Weekly or The Cobblers’ 
Gazette; | make a large cup 
of black coffee and retire to 
a hot bath with the lot. In 
spite of the eupfioric effect 
of the coffee and the mellow- 
ing properties of hot water, I 
never fail to get steamed up 
at the shortsightedness, mudbound conservatism 
and raw unblushing self-interest constantly dis- 
played in them. Each one, of itself, is insignificant; 
but together they give some interesting sidelights 
on the mind of the ‘small man.’ 

One of the few attractive things about them is 
the harmlessly one-eyed view of the news world 
they give. The National Newsagent and Bookseller 
mentions the YWCA murder—because the 
Birmingham Mail produced some thousands of 
news posters to be carried around by police cars. 
The-Honours List gets a mention when someone 
in the trade gets a decoration. Dr. Barbara Moore 
and her competitors got a write-up in the Shoe 
and-Leather Record (and in the Sacking Weekly, 
too, for all I know); and the Record also mentions 
the CBE awarded to the composer Edmund 
Rubbra—he was once an office boy in a shoe firm. 

] used to think that trade magazines relied on 
the suffocating dullness of items like ‘Chairman 
Congratulates Staff at Annual Tea-dance’ to keep 
away any but their own kind, but now I find 
that they regularly send them to the national press, 
so I can only suppose that they have not the 
faintest idea what a give-away they are. 

Take this item, for instance, from the Grocers’ 
Gazette: ‘Goodwill should. be more than just 
goodwill to be sold at a pricet when the business 
changes hands. Real friendship.must be developed 
between the shop’s personnel and its customers if 
complete success is to be achieved. It certainly 
pays a retailer to take a genuine interest in the 
customer and her family.” Genuine. 

This word ‘goodwill’ needs ‘a little explanation. 
Originally, it means the feeling that prevents a 
customer going to another shop where he can 
buy something better or cheaper; but by a process 
of transference it is taken to mean also the efforts 
f shopkeepers to induce this feeling. Thus, again, 
he Grocers’ Gazette urges the case for Sunday 
pening (with which | am entirely in sympathy) 
Dy Saying: “This would enable any shopkeeper 
who believes in personal service to give it as an 
hct of goodwill as and when he wishes.’ Service, 
he little man’s weapon against the big man, is 
poken of in syrupy celestial tones; price-cutting, 
he big man’s weapon against the little man, in a 
Peacock’s screech of condemnation: ‘the vast and 
Sually unfair competition in Britain . . . call it 
bandonment of Christian principles if you like.’ 

don’t like, myself; but then. I'd rather have 

‘opence off the beans than a grocer’s remarks 
bout the weather any day. 
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Little Folks 


WHITEHORN 


The Drapers’ Record recently carried some re- 
vealing quotations from the Retail Distributors’ 
Association saying that existing consumer 
mechanisms for testing goods (presumably 
Which? and. Shopper's. Guide) are incomplete 
because they lack money. “The difficulty,’ they say, 
‘could be surmounted if the organisations could 
look to manufacturers and retailers for a financial 
contribution. The RDA believes that the contribu- 
tions would readily be forthcoming.’ So would 
contributions to police pay from the Soho pro- 
curers, come to that; but does the RDA really 
expect anyone to believe that a body so financed 
would be the slightest use as an impartial tester? 

A phrase which crops up repeatedly in these 
magazines is ‘good for the trade.’ But it has a 
limited application. A reorganisation which brings 
cheaper goods.to the public; a plan for cotton 
which would stand that moribund industry on its 
feet; a really creaseproof fabric: none of these 
would necessarily be hailed as ‘good for the trade.’ 
Not, that is, if the first encouraged people to buy 
in multiple stores, or the second made half a.dozen 
crumbling firms pat up their shutters, or the third 
meant that some older stocks of cloth had to be 
sold off at a loss. Good for the trade only means 
good for the immediate profits of existing traders. 

The point of all this is not that the small traders 
are crooks, or that they have no place in the 
economy, or have no genuine grievances, or that, 
individually, they may not be admirable men. It is 
simply that, collectively, they are no less revolting 
than any other pressure group. There cannot be 
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many uncommitted people left who believe in the 
ideal of the Worker, as represented by the trade 
unions; nor is Big Business something which little 
children are encouraged to remember in their 
prayers. But the myth of the Little Man lingers 
on—the little man, sturdy, honest, independent. 
Stephen Lister had the number of this little man; 
at the end of his book on advertising he tells how 
he fled the advertising world hoping to find some- 
thing better among the small traders. And he could 
not find one whose ‘impartial’ advice to a customer 
was not coloured by what he had in stock. or 
which manufacturer gave him the best credit 
terms. Anyone can bear him out who. has heard 
the lofty ‘I wouldn't touch it’ of the retailer who 
doesn’t yet happen to stock the product in ques- 
tion. Beliéf in the little man is an astounding act 
of faith when you consider that anyone who goes 
shopping, or has a burst pipe, or needs his win- 
dows cleaned, must know from experience how 
surly and unreliable the little man can be. 

It seems to me naive to expect virtue in any 
block of interest, including this one: in so far as 
it is a block it will behave like a blockhead, when 
it isn’t behaving like a villain. Which is one of 
the reasons why government must represent 
individual men, and never only a carefully bal- 
anced set of vested interests; however carefully 
the scales were balanced, they would still be the 
scales of rival serpents. We have never had a 
Poujade here, I admit, nation .of shopkeepers 
though we still may be. But it need-not be. for- 
gotten that the cross-Channel equivalent..of our 
cherished Small Trader was prepared to forgo (or 
was too stupid to see that he was saying he was 
prepared to forgo) all police, drainage, road main- 
tenance, hospitals and law courts just so long as 
he could keep all. of his closely-hoarded profit. 
And the profit is not without too much honour, 
even in our own country. 


Food from the Fens 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE* 


East ANGLIA, where I was born, 
is a part of the country where 
there ought to be good food 
and good living. The destruc- 
tions of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion passed it by, and it is not 
(by English standards) over- 
crowded. The long roads run 
straightly through level country, joining towns 
where seventeenth-century houses are common, 
and even town halls are well proportioned. If you 
drift along the rivers and the Broads, your face 
almost level with the fertile fields, you see woods 
and meadows, and framed among them the square 
towers of churches that have not aitered_since the 
sixteenth century. This should be a region of calm, 
beauty and fatness. 

Of course it isn’t. In the current Good Food 
Guide*there are only a score of inns which have 
deserved inclusion and description. There are little 
more than half a dozen which I have heard of 
since then which seem as if they will qualify in 
the future. But they all sound interesting. and well 
worth visiting, if you are passing that way. May | 





repeat that I shall be very grateful if you care to 
tell me (care of the Spectator) what you think of 
them? - 
There.are two main routes out of London to 
East Anglia, and your choice depends on whether 
you are heading in the general direction of Cam- 
bridge or of Chelmsford, northerly or easterly, If 
you are going to Cambridge, diverge from one of 
the two main arteries to pass through Whirtles- 
ford, which is near to Sawston. Almost on the 
level crossing and near to the station is an un- 
prepossessingly placed but prepossessing-looking 
old inn called the Red Lion. This has greatly 
improved itself recently and has one speciality 
which seems to deserve the word ‘outstanding’: 
planked steak, properly cooked and served on the 
wood, tasty and with all accompaniments. When 
last tested the lot cost 13s. 6d. Reasonable wines. 
Nearer to Cambridge—in fact, practically in 





* Raymond Postgate, editor of the Good Food 
Guide, reports on restaurants and inns which may 
(or may not, after further tests) appear in the next 
edition. He cannot answer readers’ queries, and for 
general information recourse must be had to the 
current Guide. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 
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that nearly barren city, in Trumpington—is the 
Coach and Horses, where Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
appear to have a Swiss chef; anyway, the authentic 
fondu of melted cheese, kirsch and white wine is 
offered, and a relatively extensive list of continen- 
tally cooked meats, costing from 8s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 
with vegetables; there is, or was recently, a table 
d@’héte lunch at 7s. 6d. on which I have no informa- 
tion. But the a la carte cooking is careful and 
creditable. 

Passing through Cambridge, where there are 
but two eating places already approved (Bath, 
Miller’s) and Fen Ditton (one, Ancient Shepherds) 
on to King’s Lynn (Globe) there is nothing new 
until you reach the village of Thornham, where 
the small inn has been taken over by Major and 
Mrs. Fitzgerald. (Observe the social change 
which has occurred in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury; pubs used to be taken over by ex-pugilists, 
but they are now taken over by ex-officers. There 
was, until recently, an inn in Gloucestershire 
which maintained itself by taking on majors for 
re-training as innkeepers.) Here there is a skilled 
Polish chef, and what is for the area a wide choice; 
the ham steak in wine and the cold Polish game 
pie (9s. 6d. each) passed with high marks. 

On the other route, it has long been a major 
nuisance that a town so strategically placed as 
Chelmsford should offer such detestable food. 
Temperate hopes may now be held that this in- 
convenience is diminishing. In the town itself, in 
Duke Street, the Lion and Lamb has been serving 
food which is not cheap but is far above the sur- 
rounding standard—roast duck 9s. and ‘trout 
Breton style’ at 5s. 6d. have passed exigent tests, 
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and the red ordinaire was much more than an 
ordinaire. Outside it, there is a very unpretentious 
little place at Great Baddow, the Blue Lion, which 
deserves a mention for serving cheaply what good 
pub food should be. 

There is nothing else new in Essex, to add to 
the known places, but in Suffolk there is some- 
thing more to report. The Old House, Long Mel- 
ford, is a country club which has good wines 
from a good Regent Street merchant (Muscadet, 
12s. 6d.) and a short but quite distinguished 
menu of dishes (mainly French) between 7s. 6d. 
and 9s. 6d. It is not a new enterprise, and has been 
known to some of us for a good while; there have 
been occasional criticisms, but recently none. But 
at Fressingfield the inn concerned is not only 
under new management but not at all easy to find. 


Consuming Interest 
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Fressingfield used to be a posting place in stage. 
coach days; it now lies forgotten south of Harles. 
ton and east of Diss. The Fox and Goose is the 
old Guildhall, and it is a building worth staring 
at. It has been taken over by a landlord who does 
meals to order (Fressingfield 247), and not for 
many people, for he has practically no help. This 
means careful attention to your own wishes. Try 
hors d’ceuvre, chicken Maryland, and meringue 
and cream. 

Lastly, near to Lowestoft, there is, on Oulton 
Broad, an hotel which has from its dining-room 
one of the best views in Broad-land, which is say- 
ing something. It' is the Wherry Hotel, and the 
food it offers is good and simple, of the thick soup 
and grilled steak kind; only the cheese was 
disappointing. 


The China Run 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


A FRIEND of mine whose life’s 
passion has consisted of acquir- 
ing knowledge and possession 
of antique Chinese bronzes, 
ceramic and dynastic figures 
4 often despairs of what he dubs 
the ‘Junk Dynasty’—the work 
= of modern Hong Kong artisans. 
Yet he concedes that even the most hair-raising 
junk, when made in the shadow of past greatness, 
is not without some attraction. 

I had thought that the Red Chinese, at least, 
might have rejected the past; but a recent visit to 
an exhibition of their handicrafts given by Mr. 
Li Nei-chong, of the China Trading Company, 
proved that this wasn’t so. The Empress Dowager 
herself would not have felt ill-at-ease in the 
presence of the latest ‘fancy goods’ from the land 
of Mao. 

After a highly inauspicious beginning, during 
which I was locked out in the icy rain with no 
more to console me than the vision of the West 
Lake jasmine tea which I knew was awaiting me, 
I found myself in a gaudy antique brightness 
which would have warmed any Mandarin heart. 
Jade cabochons and necklaces were on display; 
Wenchow bamboo paintings and soapstone carv- 
ings, Peking cinnabar vases, carpets of ancient 
gold imperial design and silks. And yet, bemused 
as one inevitably is by this unexpected evocation 
of the past, there is no great difficulty in differen- 
tiating the bad from the good. Few would really 
want their homes adorned by one of the new 
coarse-woven, lurid Peking carpets, but the silk 
shantung or wild silk (from the oak-leaf-fed silk- 
worm, rather than the mulberry-fed) and the Can- 
ton ‘sweet clouds’ silk, first produced centuries 
ago, feel luxurious, and would probably last, if 
washed by hand. The Sweet Clouds silk is sup- 
posed to be drip-dry, as are the shirts, blouses 
and dressing-gowns decorated with birds, trees 
and luck emblems. Mr. Li sells these goods at his 
Chinese Gift Shop in New Quebec Street. 

With the discretion of one who knows better 
than to knock a competitor, Mr. Li told me that 
Hong Kong ivory was of superb quality, though 


most artisans there had ‘lost touch.’ But I find 
much to admire in some of the ‘out-of-touch’ 
work of Formosan and Hong Kong artisans 
shown at the Arts and Crafts of China shop in 
Baker Street. Preferable to silver or plate for 
supping soup are the graceful ceramic spoons 
2s. 6d. each) of salmon and lime, often brightened 
with beetles or butterflies—the Chinese like insect 
motifs in their pottery. Their occasional experi- 
ments with modern gadgetry, though, give some 
curious results—like the octagonal silk waste- 
paper baskets, which are collapsible. How often 
does the necessity for collapsing a waste-paper 
basket arise? 

Anyone who has searched London unsuccess- 
fully for a coffee table, as I have, and been faced 
with the dispiriting choice of buying either a 
veneered modern job with a heat-resistant top that 
looks it, or cutting down a Regency or Victorian 
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high table, should take a look at the Marco Polo 
Shop in Lansdowne Row off Berkeley Square, 
owned by Margaret Greenfield. She stocks 
Japanese lacquer tables in black and red; some 
round, others long and low, which have legs that 
fold flat, and solid rosewood tables from Hong 
Kong in the simple North Chinese style, without 
gaudy inlay or ornate carving. 
” * * 


Hf my old enemy the Egg Marketing Board 
doubts what its image in the public eye may be, it 
might be interested to read this superb uncon- 
scious comment on its efforts in, of all places, The 
Times Educational Supplement. Speaking of the 
school-leaving age, Sir Geoffrey Crowther is 
quoted as saying: “There might be an ideal world 
in which children left school, like eggs from a 
packing station, marked with a guarantee of 
maturity.” 

* * * 

In the days when Mr. Marples was PRO for 
the Post Office we heard a lot about the mag- 
nificent telephone system that had just been intro- 
duced, which would allow people to dial 
Liverpool from Bristol. We heard nothing about 
the utter inability of thousands of citizens to dial 
anything from anywhere or indeed to get a 
telephone at all. 

} heard a elassic case the other day of this 
seamier end of the telephone service. A school- 
master moved into a new house ten miles away 
from a new job, to which he planned to drive 
every day by car. Long before he moved in he 
applied for a telephone, and when there was no 
sign of one, started complaining through the usual 
ehannels, pointing out that it was essential, in the 
circumstances, that he should be able to let his 
headmaster know if he was ill, for instance; or 
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for the headmaster to be able to get hold of him. 
Twice the telephone people came and looked at 
his house and went away sadly shaking their 
heads. ‘We'll do our best,’ they said, ‘but the line 
is full, and we don’t know when we'll ever be able 
to get you one.” 

After six months of all this mullarkey, the 
schoolmaster got cross and wrote to his MP (I 
don’t know what else he could have done, except 
behave in a manner so suspicious that the police 
would have got him a line for them to tap). He 
got back a courteous reply, saying that he was 
taking the matter up with the Postmaster- 
General’s office. And so, in the fulness of time— 
a further six weeks or so—he got a letter from 
the Post Office again; this time explaining that 
although the line was full they had managed, as a 
result of unceasing effort, to squeeze him in. When 
the men arrived to put up the wires, they said, 
“We've been told to push this one. You've. been 
pushing it too, haven’t you, mate?’ The school- 
master agreed, with some fury, that he had indeed. 

It is perfectly clear that all that has, in fact, 
been achieved is that the schoolmaster, who had 
the sense to get on to his MP, has jumped a queue 
of people who have trustingly left it to the Post 
Office—since, as is well known, a question in the 
House is the only whip before which all Govern- 
ment Departments tremble. The Post Office 
‘spokesmen,’ when challenged with this lack of 
lines, invariably say, “We do the best we can with 
the money—the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
simply doesn’t give us enough to give everyone a 
telephone.’ That this is monstrous is self-evident, 
since heaven knows we pay enough for our tele- 
phones when we get them; but it is alarming, too, 
in view of certain proposed changes in the postal- 
telegraphic service. Or, to put it another way, if 
any Postmaster-General dares to abolish tele- 
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grams before he can guarantee the installation of 
telephones within fourteen days of application, he 
deserves to be roasted on a spit. 


Wine of the Week 


I am not a fanatical devotee 
of port, though I think I 
understand, sometimes, what 
moves those who are. But I 
have been drinking port with 
bd some interest lately from a 

bottle boldly enamelled in 
white with the cryptic letters, ‘NOVAL 1954 
LBV. ‘Noval’ is the name of the guinta, or estate, 
from which the port comes, and ‘LBV’ stands for 
‘late bottled vintage.’ Traditionally, vintage ports 
are bottled two years after the vintage and 
matured in bottle. The owner of the Quinta do 
Noval, and Rutherfords, the shippers, have taken 
jointly to ‘late-bottling’—in this case, five years 
after the vintage. The wine matures more quickly 
(Rutherfords tell me that this 1954 Noval, now 
ready after five years in cask, would take fifteen 
years to mature in bottle), and it can be bottled 
‘bright,’ having left its deposit in cask, and thus 
need far less care in decanting than vintage port 
normally does, because of its ‘crust.’ 

As it is cheaper to store in cask than in bottle, 
the LBV port can be retailed at about 19s. a 
bottle (at Owen J. Carter, in Jermyn Street, among 
others)}—much less than the usual vintage port 
price. Good value for a fine wine: what I should 
like to hear from those more knowledgeable 
about port than I am is whether they find it has 
more of the character of a fine old tawny, because 
of its years in cask, than of the vintage ports they 
are used to. 

CYRIL RAY 
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SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY. Applications are invited for 
the above position. Preference may be given 
candidates interested and with research exp 
ence in cither Western industrial societies or 
Africa, but candidates qualified in anether fic d 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Spanish/American Programme 
Assistants in London. The work includes writing 
im Spanish commentaries and features for broad- 
casting, translation from English into Spanish 
and faultiess reacting in Latin-American Spanish 
at the microphone. Requiremtats include wide 
general knowledge and imterests., Experience of 

iting, teaching or fadio and education to 
university degree standar@ an advantage. 
Appointmem normally for three yéars; salary 
£1,085 per annum (higher for exceptional quali- 
fications). Possibility of promotion during ¢n- 
gagement. Requests for application forms (en- 
closing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
ence 60.G.8 “‘Spt.") should reach Appointmests 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, Calgary. Alberta. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. Applications 
ae invited for appeintment in the Department 
of History. Appointment eficctive September Ist 
1960, is proposed at the rank of ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR anda minimum salary ef $6,000 
Der annum, Applicants should be qualified in 
One OF more of the following fields : Canadian 
History, British History, United States Mistory. 
Further information may be obtained from the 

i , Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Applications should be accom- 
Pamied by a recent phetograph or snapshot, a 
curriculum vitae, transcripts of record and@ the 
names of three references, and should reach. the 
undersigned before February 15th, 1960, 

*L. G. THOMAS, 

ie ; Head, Department of History, 
University of Alberta, 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 





may also be considered. The salary for a Senior 
Lecturer is within the range £A2,200-80-£2,600 
per annum; for a Lecwrer within the range 
£A1,500-90—42,100 per annum..iIn cach case 
cost of living adjustment will be allowed. 
The salary is subject to deductions under the 
State Superannuation Act. The commencing 
salary will be fined according to the qualifica- 
tions and experience of the successful appli- 
cant. Under the Staff mbers’ Housing 
Scheme, in cases approved by the University 
and its Bankers, married men may be assisted 
by leans to purchase a house. Further partice- 
lars and information as to the method of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the Sceeretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monawealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close. in Australia and London, on 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. SENIOR STAFF 
TUTOR. Applications are invited for the posi- 
tion of Senior Staff Tutor, Department of 
Tutorial Classes, University of Sydney. at New- 
castle, N.S.W. Applicants should possess an 
Honours degree im either Economics or Eco- 
nomic History, History, Literature, Psychelogy 
or Philosophy. The appointee will work under 
the direction of the Director of Tutoria! Classes 
and will be required to conduct tutorial classes, 
discussion groups and other adult educational 
activities, Salary will be within the range 
£A2,.200 x 80-—£2,600 pe: annum, plus cost 
of living adjustment (at presemt £A23 p.a.) and 
will be subject to deductions under the. State 
Superannuation Act. commencing salary 
will be fixed aecording w the qualifications and 
experience of the successful applicant. Reason- 
able travelling and removal expenses will be 
paid. Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Sct me in cases approved by the University 
and its Bankers, married men may be assisted 
by loans to purchase a house. Further particu- 
lars and information as to the method of 





YOUNG ‘AND NOT-so-young applicants find all 
grades of office work through STELLA FISHER 
BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644, 








wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
“C.1. Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 29th February, 1966. 








all the work of the Settlement and will be 
provided with a self-contained flat and full 
board, together with a salary of at least £600. 
—Further particulars and application form 
from. Dr. J. N. Hartshorne, Dept. of Botany, 
The University, Manchester, 13, 





NEWS EDITOR required for ‘NUCLEAR 
POWER.” This difficult but very interesting job 
calls for an experienced industrial journalist 
capable of getting to know the world atomic 
energy industry intimately and detecting shifts in 
plans and policies long before the hand-out stage. 
No technical qualifications uecessary; essentials 
are an inverest in industry an@ ability to pro- 
duce good interpretive copy. The man selected 
will also be required to act as. chief seb on the 
magazine. Very good salary.—Apply in writing 
to the Editor, “NUCLEAR POWER,” 3 Percy 
Street, London, W.1. 





SECRETARY required for senior position in 
busy architects’ office. Initiative and some 
administrative experience essential. — Please 
write Box 5376. 





UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. LECTURESHIP/ 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 
Applicatio::s are invited for the above-mentioned 
position. The salary for a Senior Lecturer is 
within the ramge £A2,200 x 80—£2,600 per 
annum; fer a Lecturer within the range 
£A1,500 x 90—£2,100 per annum. In cach case 
cost of living adjustment will be allowed. The 
salary is subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act, The commencing salary wil! 
be fixed accerding to the qualifications and ex- 
perience of the successful applicant. Under the 
Staff Members’ Housing Seheme in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, 
married men may be assisted by loans to pur- 
chase a house, Further particulars and infor- 
mation as to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C. Applications 
close, in Australia and London, on 15th Feb- 
ruary, 1960. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


A TRIBUTE TO ALBERT CAMUS, by Dr. J 
Cruickshank. French Institute, Queensberry P!., 
S.W.7. Tuesday, Jan. 19, 8.15 p.m. Adm. free. 


ARCHDUKE OTTO VON HABSBURG will 
speak on ‘Monarchy in the Atomic Age’ on 
Tuesday, January 26th, at 7.30 pm., St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Over-Seas House, Park Place, 
S.W.1. Admission free, without ticket. 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, E.2. 
Exhibition of paintings by John Bowles. January 
20th to February 10th, ; 


LE GALLERIES Annual NEW YEAR 
Exhibition, Leicester Square. 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


. UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course “of 
three lectures entitled ‘Zwei Stufen in der 
Entwicklung Hugo von Hofmannsthais’ will be 
@elivered by Professor C. David (Paris), at 
5.30 p.m. on 25 and 27 January and 3 Febru- 
ary, at the University of London, Senate House, 
W.C.1. The lectures will be delivered in Ger- 
man. ADMISSION FREE WITHOUT TICKET. 
-—James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


‘YOU AND YOUR RHEUMATISM,’ Maitland 
Buchanan. Mon., 18 Jan., 7.30, Caxton Hall. 
2s. 6d. London Natural Health Society. 











PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
¢olumns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing fot publication the same week. For. rates. 
refer to head of the first column 


ART GALLERY. No promotion or hanging fees. 
Unknown painters accepted. Help any amateur 
you know who !acks confidence. wee writing 
to BCM/GALLERY, LONDON, 


CANCER PATIENT No. 93055 pl man (74) 
is greatly depressed by facial disfiguration and 
is unable to work. His tiny income does not 
allow for any extras. Help badly needed. Can 
you please help? Old jewellery, etc., gladly 
utilised.—National Society for Cancer Relief, 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY this winter from 
Music, Art, English or Writing. Please state sub- 
ject in which interested. Brochure free. — 
Southern Correspondence College, Albion Road, 
Selsey, Sussex. 


CRUMBS ! That's all that’s left when you hand 
round hot buttered toast spread with Burgess 
Anchovy Paste. Scrumptious ! 


DE-RATE ALL BUILDINGS—rate land values 
only. Present rating system causes slums, en- 
courages land specu:ation, penalises imorove- 
ment. Land-value rating cheapens land, en- 
courages development. Popular overseas with 
householders, farmers, manufacturers, traders, 
loca! authorities. etc.—Support Rating Reform 
oo 177 Vauxhall Bridge Road. London, 





FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premicr Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray's Inn Rd., W.c.1. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X 


MERVYN STOCKWOOD ON POLITIC IANS, 
Scientists and Teddy-boys; Chris Brasher on Sir 
Miles Thomas, Sir John Hunt. Bianchflower, 
Frankie Vaughan. Ali in “Challenge’—the new 
magazine about Youth. Out now, from 17 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


BIG INCOMES 
FROM PIGS 


Did you know that: 
1. You cap now own Breeding Sows ? 
2. Your sows will be looked after for 





you? 
3. Seeieaty every six moaths you 
receive 2 substantial cheque for 
the sale of your pigicts ? 
Write for details of how you can partici- 
pate in this high yielding and interesting 
investment to 


SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS LTD 
(Dept. W.4) 
18 Howick Piace, Lenden, S.W.! 














GOING ABROAD? Share the Ride Ltd. intro- 
duces car drivers with spare seats to those look- 
ing for cheaper travel. > omen shared. —9 
Church Street, London, W.4 


HYPNOSIS for nervous catia ii: K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A. 19 Wigmore St., W.1. LAN 4245. 
LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
Research, Terms moderate.—Box 5345 
MOZART LOVER, young mar, living London, 
seeks congenial company with similar inter- 
ests. Male or female.—Box 5379. 
NON-SMOKERS! Join ‘CURB SMOKING’ 
Crusade. 138 East Dulwich Grove, S.E.22. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 

Availab‘e at the : 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


PRIMAVERA, 149 Sloane Street, apologise to 
*Spectator’ readers for the inconvenience during 
reconstruction of their premises. Their Textile 
Shop in Sioane Terrace is open, also their base- 
ment showrooms. Special discount of 10% on all 
stock unti] 23rd January. 

PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text iu print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations, — Susan Tully 
Ltd., Blenheim St., W.1. MAYfair 6093. pay 
ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own beehives. A 
21~day course of this tonic food will pat yeu en 
top of your form, 42s. post free from the 
HONEY FARM, 7 Cadwgan Place, Aberayroa, 
Cards. Brochure on request. 


TYRES RACKET EXPOSED. Read ‘Tyre 
Manufacturers and Free Trade,’ by Richard 
Lamb, price 6d., from Free Trade Union, 24 
Austin Friars, E.C. 


£75 Ur FOR ‘COLT’. 
Others wtd.—Write E. Lane, 
Mill Hill, N.W.7. 


Revolver over 5 Ib. 
1i Milton Rd., 








PUBLICATIONS 


‘EDUCATION.’ Starting January 220d, a new 
series of controversial articles—‘Strictly Per- 
sonal’—by Frank Norman, Colin Wilson, 
Christopher Logue, Kingsiey Amis, Stephen 
Spender and Raymond Williams. ‘Education, 
6d. weekiy from the publishers, 16 Queen Anne 
Street, W.1, or through your newsagent 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


FRENSHAM HEIGHTS, FARNHAM, “SU R- 
REY. (Co-educational Boarding School.) £200 
per anpum available for two scholarships (one 
may be for music) to be awarded to boys or 
girls aged 11-13 years on Ist September, 1960. 
Examination in March. Details from the Head- 
master 


WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL (Direct Grant 
Boarding Schooi—240 boys). Several Scholarships 
of up to £150 p.a. are offered in March, 1960. 
(Total boarding fees £226 p.a.) Sons of Minis- 
ters of Reiigion and of persons living on re:ired 
Pay are given special consideration. Candidates 
should tave been born between March Ist, 1949, 
and February 28th, 1950, or June Ist, 1946, and 
May 3ist, 1947. There are also offered a num- 
ber of Free Tuition Places to boys of 10 or 11 
who have been for at least two years in Grant- 
aided Primary Schools. Papers worked at present 
schools in week of February 29th-March 4th. 
Further particulars from Headmaster, West 
Buckland School, Barnstap!e, Devon. Applica- 
tions to be submitted by February Ist. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERY POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-¢xam.) courses in business subjects.— Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan Col'ege, G.40, . Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria ‘Street, E.C.4, Established 1910. 


FRENCH Correspondence Courses : (1) Com- 
plete French Course; (2) Basic French for 
Conversation; (3) Translation Courses, Send 
for prospectus. 

FRENCH Coaversa‘tion Classes. Day, evening 
and lumch-time classes, private lessons. Be- 
ginners to Advanced. All with French 
Teacaers. 

MENTOR, 11 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 

_ (opposite Garrick Theatre). TRAfaigar 2044. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C .E., London Univ., 

B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees: 
Sastiaee Also for Law, Professional Examin- 
ations. a from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E.. LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B92, Wolsey Hail, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL ‘TRAINING, "especially for 
university graduates and older «udents. Six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654 





THE SPECTATOR. 


G.C.E, and SCHOLARSHIP—Personal Tuition 
by experienced Honours Graduates in Hamp- 
stead—Eng‘ish, French, Latin, History, Geo- 
graphy, British Constitution.—GLAdstone 7155. 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. RE- 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Applications are invited for the above 
Studentships and Grants for research in Econo- 
mics, Economic Statistics, Government, Social 
Administration, Social Anthropolog: or Socio- 
logy, tenable for one year in the first instance, 
and renewable for a further peviod not ex- 
ceeding two years. The Studentships are normally 
of the value of £350 or £400. They are offered to 
candida’es who have obtained the degree of 
Bachelor or Master in this or any other approved 
University. Applications should be sent not 
later than February 15th, 1960, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom fur- 
ther particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained. 

















SPECIALISED TRAINING 


TRAIN TO BECOME A QUALIFIED 
TEACHER OF COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS IN 
A SECONDARY SCHOOL. A three-year course 
of training will start at Philippa Fawcett Train- 
ing College in September. 1960. for girls who 
will be 18 by 1 October, 1960 and kave passed in 
five subjects at G.C.E. ordinary level, or who 
have equiveient qualifications A previous know- 
ledge of shorthand and typewriting is not neces- 
sary, Girls who will be 20 by 1 October, 1960, 
and who have had a good educa‘ion may anply 
for admission to a two-year course of training 
which will be held in conjunction with the three- 
year course. Women of more mature years who 
have high academic qualifications and/or com- 
mercial experience will be considered for a 
@me-year course. Tuition is normality free aad 
substantial grants may be available for board 
and lodging, personal and traveliliag expenses. 
Only ten students can be accepted for Septem- 
ber, 1960, and immediate application should be 
made to the Principal. Philippa Fawcett Training 
College, 94 Leigham Court Road, Streatham. 
S.W.16. Cases). 


LITERARY 

TO TE THOSE. “who want to write — Don’t Keep 
on Alone Too Long.’ This sound sdvice has 
brought many to the LSJ and bas saved them 
moaths and years of fruitiess effort, Don't let 
your talent become biunted by months of dis- 
couragement. The LSJ—fouaded by Lord 
Northcliffe 40 years ago—can shorten the road. 
LONDON SCHOOL —“" aa 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, . GRO 8250. 


BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ ” will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price. pilus 
Is. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Beok Order Dept., “Spectator,” 99 
Gower Sweet, laadon, W.C.1 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work appears in 
all market, Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Tasticuate of Fiction-Writiag Sconce Lid., 
Chronicle House. Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


POEMS REQURED for publication.- 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberiand. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for iater- 
esting free booklet. — The Regemt Instituic 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, Loadon, W.8. _ 


WRITE TO S®LL—once you Know-How ! No 
Sales—No Fees training shows you bow to write 
what editors buy. Profi: also from “The Writer,” 
free. Send for FREE R.1 ‘Kaow-How Guide 
to Writing Success," B.A. Schoo! of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond S&t., W.1. 


Arcadian 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


JEAN MeDOUGALL for typing, 24-aour dupli- 
cating.—31 Church Street, Kensiagten, Loudon, 
W.8. WES 5809. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,008. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkesteac. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. 1,000 words. 64. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Ra., Wallington, Surrey. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


DEVON “MONEY “and cLorrep CREAM. 
Finest quality. “Your pr 
writes J. F. HONEY (clear or thick) 100 per 
ceat. pure, from ao-sugar fed bees. 4 tb., 21s.; 
7 Ib. 33s. 6d. CLOTTED CREAM, seauinc scal- 
ded kind (of fresh, farm BUTTER) + 
6s. 6d. (weekly for four weeks, 256., or cight 
weeks, 49s.); 1 I., 12s. (weekly for four weeks, 
47s.). All post carriage paid Long = = cardicts 
eaclosed.—S. R. ASHE, Churstoan Ferrers, near 
Brixham, South Devoa. 
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NU-WAY 
oil-firing ) 


-the heart of home comfort 
‘or res CoHOU MOchure write 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
‘Box A065 DROITWICH 





PURE 
Ladies” 
duced from 6 gas.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey, 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust, men’s 36 to 46. Patts, 
from Austin Smith. 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask Table. 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress. Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs, Catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH. LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern treland 


SCENTED VIOLETS, Selected blooms, 
£1 boxes posted. — Poltesco Flowers, 
Minor, Heiston, Cornwall 


SULK PYJAMAS, 75s., pos; 1s. 


10s. OF 
Ruan 


| 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW "CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). Eng!ish and Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 


ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom., 
we have many separate London Fiats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 


HOTELS 


ROTHENEUF (St. Malo) Brittany. HOTEL 
YVONNE. From 30s. Gune 25s.). Mod. Comf, 
Sea Views. Sands. Illus. leaflet. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


CANAL CRUISING—an unusual and inex- 
pensive holiday; 2- and 4-berth motor crumess 
await you at Kidlington, Oxford. Send 6d. ia 
Stamps for brochure and 80-page booklet 
“Waterways Holiday,” Dept. 6. Bristol Road, 
Skerborne, Dorset 


FARM HOLIDAYS, 1960 Farm Moliday Guide 
covering Britain's Best Farm aad Country Guest 
Houses, county by county; 1,200 reviews with 
250 pictures. Price, 3s. 6d., postage 74.—Farm 
Guides Ltd., Dept. S.P., 18 High Street, Paistey. 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VELLAGE INNS, Fares, 
Hotels on and off the beaten track. 5/- posted, 
—Victor Hilton (SP), Sundial House, Torquay. 


LUXURY FAMILY MOLIDAY at SINAM 
WARREN Country Club by the sea. Unmatched 
comfort and amenities. Children welcome—ea- 
perienced nannies supervise day and night. Ex- 
celient cuisine (room service availabie), a beat 
of exciting sports, cabarets, cightly diseer 
dances, Iijus. brochures from Dept. S.P.2, Siaak 
Warren, Hayling Island, Hants. Phone Hayling 
77272. 


ROMAN HOLIDAY. Comfortable rooms with 
breakfast, near Colosseum, 23s. (Not duriag 
Olympic Games). — Countess Widman, 
Marco Aurelio 42, Rome. 


SAILING HOLIDAYS with Tuition. Enquiries : 3 
Captain K. R. Caws, R.I.N. (Rtd.).—Ariadac 
Sailing School, Bembridge, Isle of Wight. Peeee 
Bembridge 55 


1 9 6 ‘h 


and Gentiemen’s ‘luxurious quality (re. 4 


Afternoon Teacioths, © 





PRESENTING 








. . « anew concept of river cruising by the botels 
‘Amsterdam’ aod ‘Arnhem’ carrying 60-80 pas- 
sengers in first-c'ass comfort through the suashdac 
of the Rhincland, visiting four countries — 
HOLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE aad 
SWITZERLAND in 15 days of delightful re- 
laxation. Inc. fare from London with excursieas 
from 59 gns. Please send for our brochure, 
*botel cruises.” 


CORNELDER’S 


114 Skaftesbery Avenec, Leades, W.1. 
GERrerd 6336 
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